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Success already U J P | 

assured. niversity F ublishing 
The career of a text-book has seldom 
opened under conditions more favorable 
than those attending the publication of 


Company’s 


POPULAR 


Educational Text-Books. 


Holmes’ New Readers, 
Davis’s Reading Books, 
Lippincott’s Readers, 
Maury’s Geographies, 
Maury’s Revised Physical Geography, 
Venable’s New Arithmetics, 


Venable’s Algebras’ 
Venable’s Geometry, 
Sanford’s Arithmetics, 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Clarendon Dictionary, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Books, 
Knoflach’s German Simplified. 


Etc, Etc., Ete. 


Harper’s Inductive Latin Primer, 


By Dr. W. R. HARPER, 
President of the University of Chicago and 
ISAAC B. BURGESS, A.M., Boston Latin 
School. Cloth, I2mo. 424 pages. $1.00. 


For younger students. 


A pamphlet of one hundred advance pages of this 
work created widespread interest and was eagerly sought 
for. So favorable was the impression it produced that 
in very many places the book was adopted before public- 
ation, the advance pages being used meanwhile with the 
most gratifying results. 


The book is now ready. 


It is one of a series of Latin and Greek text-hooks on which Doctor 
Harper of the University of Chicago has been engaged and which it is be- 
lieved marks a new era in classical study and teaching. Works of the 
series already issued are An Inductive Latin Primer, An Inductive Latin 
Method, An Inductive Greek Method and Czsars Gallic War. These 
will be followed by Harper's Vergil’s Aeneid; An Inductive Greek 
Primer ; Xenophon’s Anabasis ; Cicero’s Orations ; Supplementary Read- 
ing in Latin; Latin Prose Composition ; Homer's Iliad ; Supplementary 
Greek Reading and Greek Prose Composition. 

Specimen copies of Harper’s Inductive Latin Primer will be mailed 
to any address on receipt of price. 


For full description, terms for introduction, &c., address the publishers 





Correspondence invited from Teachers and School 
Officers. Favorable terms for introduction and supply. 


Address 





a American Book Company) OO ie ene mene Bret, FEY YOR. 


THE LEAD PENCIL ACE. 





At the present time, when 
events are so rapidly transpiring, 
no man, woman, or youth can 
feel himself equipped for the day 
without a lead pencil. A lead 
pencil is as indispensable to a 
man as a jack-knife, and as neces- 
Sary to a woman as a hair pin. 

There are many people who 
give no particular attention to 
the pencil they are using; the 
lead may crumble, break, or be 
full of grit; they may cut their 
fingers in trying to cut the cross- 
grained wood, and they may be 
obliged to wet the lead with their 





tongues at every other word they 
write. Those, however, who pro- 
fit by past experiences are as 
careful in selecting a lead pencil as 


they are in fitting themselves with. 


a hat or a pair of shoes, 

They have in mind whether 
they want the pencil for sketch- 
ing, drafting, for checking a led- 
ger or writing on extra smooth 
paper, or for general use. Svu- 
people get the best results . 
every direction, and save them- 
selves a world of annoyance, 

We are the advocates of good 
lead pencils, and we believe it is 





conceded by all that, in the long 
run, the best is the cheapest. 

For this reason we most 
strongly recommend Dixon’s 
“American Graphite” pencils. 
They are made in 10 degrees of 
hardness, and it is a positive 
pleasure to use them. 

If your stationer does not keep 
them or if you are not familiar 
with them, mention THE ScHOOL 
JouRNAL and send 16 cents in 
stamps to the JOSEPH DIXON 
SRUCIBLE COMPANY, 
Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 
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ANDREWS MFG. COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY 


DOVETAILEDSCHOOL FU RNITURE 


IN THE WORL 





Just Issued :—New and Large Series ANDREWS 
RELIEF MAPS. 


ANDREWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


742 76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
ANpDREws & Co., 152 WanasH AVE., ‘CHICAGO. 








Bank, Charch, School, ie. and Office 
Furn hings. 


American Desk & Seating Co, 
270-272 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 





Write for Catalogues. “Do not failto epeoenpent with 
us before placing your order ; we can please you. 


A REVOLUTION 
—AND— 

A REVELATION. 
Self Folding School Seat, 
THE 
PERFECT 
AUTOMATIC 
Over 90,000 sold 
and shipped in 1890 
Adopted by the U. 8. Government. Complete Catalogue 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 
$4 East 14th Street, New YORK. GRAND Rapips, Mica. 


CIFFORD’S AIR-TICHT INKWELL. 
The only air-tight Ink- 

well made. Can be ecasi- 

L eae to any school 











Sample, p’st-pd., 25cs. 


TARR’S 
NOISELESS 
POINTER. 





Sample, 25 cents. 
SCHOOL PEN AND PENCIL CASE. 
Can be attached to any school desk. Sample, 25 cents. 


ee ~ Crayons, Erasers, Gi Globes. 
Com Te Ee Blackboards, 
Shades E 


Deadcriptive circulars and prices upon application. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Gen. Sch'l Furn’h’s, 
24 STATE S8T., ALBANY. N. Y. 
1 E. 18th Street, N. Y. Crry. 5 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Maps. Charts, , ate 
tandard Sc 





THE “ORION” DESK. 





PATENT V. 
Crown Fastening. Best Shaped and most 


durable desk made. Guaranteed for 
Ten Years. 





G2" SEND FOR CATALOGUE. _43 


SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., 


BLOOMSBURG, PA. 
11 E, 14th 8t.,N.Y. 1124 Arch 8t., PHILA, 


SCHOOL & GHURGH FURNITURE 





A.C. ELLIOTT & CO., Bellefontaine, 0, 
EASTERN OFFICE: 
9 West i 4th Street, NEW YORK. 


J. M. OLCOTT, Manager, 
2” Also Dealers in G 1 School Suppli 








Manitowoc MT. Co., 


Manitowoc, Wis., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Cele- 
brated 


“OXFORD 


AUTOMATIC 


wi SCHOOL DESK. 


Also large Dealers in all 
kinds of School Supplies.—All Desks warranted for 10 
years actual use in School-Room. 










The National School Furnishing Co.’s 


NEW HAND POWER DYNAMO 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
Valveless Air ema Static Electrical Machine$. 


nd Pro, 


kinds. Elect Test Instruments. 
and Weights. a A New ML T 


eter, Etc., Etc. Science Dept.—6 Catalogues. 
Correspondence and SPECIAL NET priees on any =e 
cle required in your work. Correspondence invited 


National School Furnishing Co., 
141-143 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


ON THIS PAPE 





NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc. 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK, 


ion Apperetes of all 
ne Balances 


SIDNEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO, 


JOHN LOUGHLIN, Proprietor, 
SIDNEY, 


OHIO. 


MANUFACTURERS | F THE 
CELEBRATED 


Fashion Sch'l Desk 


The Best in the World 


Adopted by more 
schools and acade- 
mies than any other 
desk made. Over 
2,000,000 in daily use. 
Every desk war- 
ranted for ten years, 
terms and complete descriptive catalogue o/ 
all irinde' of Schon t fovaliens and '' lies, fu 
on application. Agents Wanted. - omens 


THE PREMIER CAMERA 











iS THE BEST IN MARKET. 
Simple of Manipulation. 
Plates or Films are used. 
The Shutter is always set, 
PRICE $18.00. 
Send for Catalogue and copy of Modern Photography. 
We MAKE ALL KINDS OF CAMERAS. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL COMPANY, 


21 8S. Water St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


*‘ AMERICAN WOODS.” 

A book on Woods, containing actual 
and auttentic specimens. 

Send for circulars,—mention JOURNAL 











R. B. HOUGH, Lowyville, N.Y. 





EAGLEN? 2-2 


STAN DARD 
PENCILS. 





SAGLE PENCIL CO., “Waaresttn St., 


EAGLE STANDARD PENCILS. 


ROUND and HEXAGON. 
MADE IN ALL GRADES. 


SPECIAL GRADES. 
Ps 32 


23 


or Sketch’g. Free Hand Draw’g & Artistic Use. 
Corresp les sent on application. 
N, Y. 








ESTERBROOKS PENS 


LEADING SCHOOL NUMBERS 


128-333-444 


FOR SALE BY ALL STATIONERS. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John Street, New York. 
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Her Last Remark was “SCISSORS.” 


You remember the Old Story, of course, 
Scissors is also the latest thing we have to 
talk about. 





In 





“* Daisy,” 
“ Daisy,” 


from our customers we have placed 


P to rep d req 

on the market a line of schoo! scissors, which we believe will sat- 
isfy all ordinary demands, both service and price being considered. 
The “ Daisy ” scissors has black handles and very blunt points, but is 
a good tool for the price at which itis sold. The other, known as the 
- B. Co.” scissors is a superior article and fitted for any work which 
may be required of it in the school-room. All of these goods are of 
solid steel, well riveted and calculated to stand the wear and tear to 
which they would naturally be subjected in the hands of little children. 
The points are so rounded as to make them perfectly safe. 


PRICE. POSTAGE, 


ay - - . -$.10 free. 
per dozen, - - - 28 8% 

Co.,” each. . - - 455 free. 
‘““M. B. Co.,” per dozen, - - 2.25 .14 


Call at New York Office, Room 22, Clinton Hall, Astor 
Place, and examine samples, 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 





HELPS IN TEACHING HISTORY. 





Course of Srupy iw History ano Literature. 


By Miss E. Ricg, teacher of History in Cook Co., Ill., Normal School. The work is now a text in the 
Cook Co., Ill., Normal School, I predict a very .arge sale for it. Price, 20 cents. 


Aw Ourwume in History. 


By Grace Dar.inc, of the Oshkosh, Wis., Normal School. This outline has been planned with the aim 
in view to stimulate in children an appetite for and a yy love for reading in the field of biograph 


and history, and to aid in the realization of the hope t 


t the pupil-when he leaves school will be an in- 


dependent reader of what is essentially true and beautiful. 54 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
Questions ano Answers on THe History or ** THe Lawn We Live In.’’ 
The series includes a comprehensive review of the history and civil government of the United States, 
that is invaluable to every teacher and student of American history.” Cot oe 
The author, one of the most careful students of History, says in his preface: “* My ambition is to excell 
all competitors in precision and completeness of statement, and in careful selection and arrangement of 


topics, according to relative importance. 


It brings the review of United States History up to the present time. It contains a more explicit treat- 
ment of the course of events since 1850 than the school histories venture to give. 200 pages, bound boards. 


Price, 40 cents. 
How ro Srupr U. S. Hisroryr. 


Twenty thousand coples sold and the demand is still as good as ever. A valuable little work. Price, 


80 cents. 
improveo U. S. Hisrory Carps. 


200 cards with about 1000 topics, many suggestions for use in school, These cards will create an interest 


in History. Price, 80 cone per box 
Have You My Caracocue ? 
If not send for it at once. I have the 


it stock of Helps and Aids, Speakers, Reward and Report 


Cards, Stencils, etc,, of any one house. 1 teachers’ books and helps in stock. 


A. FLANAGAN, 185 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








© 


Suitable for all classes of buildings. 
Can be put on over old plaster and 
are especially desirable for Schovls, 


Stores, Churches, Halls, Asylums, and Offices. Send for 


estimates and catalogue to 
A. NORTHROP & CO., 









Pittsburg, Pa. 





Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


for wood 

Scroll Saws, Cir- 

cular gh 

ted for use in ix. 

MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. - 

Special prices to eas In- 
list free by mail. 

W. F. & JOHN BARNES Co., 
911 Ruby Street, RocgForp, ILL. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Largest like establishment in the world. Frst-class 
Second- nstruments at 








and title guaran- 
toexamine EXCHANGING & SPRCUEERY. tava 
te Sot fa pecking tor tart Wists es 
Sealers. Two (20 pp. and 40 pp.) illustrated catalogues 


Typewrite r ) 31 Broadway, New York. 
Headquarters: ot Wabash Av., Chicago. 


READERS will confer a favor by men- 





tioning Taz JouRNAL when com- | further 
vertisers. 


municating with ad 














Pronounced by thousands the Best Machine for 
OFFICE, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
Makes a Perfect Point and Never Breaks the Lead. 

All Stationers Sell It. | Send for circular. “ 
prepaid to any responsible business house on 
=~ for ten days, for $1.7 3. 
The Perfect Pencil Pointer Company 
sos Mrppiz Steset, Portianp, Mainr 





in each 


Select cooking classes just being formed by licensed 
and eccompliahed teacher. A meal taught 
lesson. Saturday eornieg classes for teachers. For 
ress 


QUEEN & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
«~o(hemical Apparatus, 


ee Place Your 





Now, 

Send for Con- 

i . densed Cata- 
ow ee ogue 219. 





Unmounted Photographs 


of Ancient and Modern Works 
f Art embracing uctions 
f famous ori paintings, 
sculpture, — tecture, etc. 
ice, iy size, $1.50 per 
ozen ; er sizes in - 
tion. Lantera slides to or- 
der. Send rs cents for 1887 
catalogue and 1890 supplement 
of 12,000 subjects. 


“yome Famous Paintings and their Homes.” 
“Some Noted Sculptures and their Homes.” 


Two Art Books by Miss M. G. Durr. Arranged 
for Illustration by Upmounted Photographs. 


Soule Photograph Co., Publishers, 
pes. The aang wectem, Siam. 


SAVE MONEY!! 


To Boards of Education 
and Principals of 
Schools. 


TO INTRODUCE 


BARNES’ 
INKS. 


We will send you ¢x- 
press or Jreight paid 
and guaranteed to be 
satisfactory : 


12 QTS. BARNES’ 
JET BLACK INK 


12 QTS. BARNES’ 
WRITING FLUID. 
Nickel Plated Ink- 
stand with Two 
Handsome Flint 
Glass Wells with 
covers,—all for 
$5.00, worth $12. 























Mention ScHoot 
JourRNAL. 


BARNES’ MFG. CO., 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Home Electro 
Medical Machine ! 
$6-fH! MTEN-$6 


i Complete, lable, 
} ao mae of 
je over 
areng. aay | s 


MAGIC fret oae 


Common Words Difficult to Spell. 


. 
only common words which has 
ing os one 


751 Broaowasr, 















44 East 74th St. 





Ya 
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CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITEs. | 





Restores Lost Vigor, Sustains Mental and Ph 
It is invaluable in Convalescence, in Bronc 
Physicians. Send for pamphlet containing testimonials. For sale 
Sent by mail ($1.) from 56 a 


tion. 


ical Powers, 
itis, and asa 


est 25th St., 


THERE ARE NUMEROUS IMITATIONS AND SUBSTITUTES. 





ves quiet Sleep, and prevents Nervous Pr 
ventive of Consumption endorsed by leading 
by Druggists. 








GOLD 
MEDAL, 


1878. THE FAVORITE 


ST FEL’ PENS. 


NUMBERS, 
SOLD sy ALL DEALER'S mrovcnout me WORLD. 


LLOTTS 


PARIS 
EXPOSITION, 


203,404,604,351,170, 1889. 


ew TReyY 








SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


OF NEW DESIGNS. 


WITH GOOD WOREMANSHIP. 


LATEST PHYSICAL SCIENCE CATALOGUE. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR 


UNIVERSAL ROTATOR—with its THIRTY ACCESSORIES 


—— AND OUR -— 


SIX SIZES WINCH. BICHROMATE BATTERIES; also a new efficient 


Address, 


HAND POWER DYNAMO, (reversible into a Motor). 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 141-143 Wabash Av., CHICAGO. 


MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 





REVOLVING SLATE BLACK BOARDS 
are the CHEAPEST because they NEVER WEAR OUT. 


Address, 


Send for Catalogue, 


44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 





FoR OPTICAL 


LANTERN 
In Class, Lecture Room, 


or Parlor. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


s": B. COLT & co., 


16 BEEKMAN ST., 
NEW YORK. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 





Blackboard Cloth 


Send for Sample. 


R. H. GALPEN, 
* 3 E. 14th St., New York. 





Special Map Chart Sale during weeks end- 
ing November 21st and 28th. 


Government Survey Maps 60x72 inches 
mounted reduced to $3.00, 


Outline Maps of U. S. 54x60 inches mount- 
ed reduced to $4.30 


Full set Outline Maps. 


reduced from $10.00 to $4.00. 


Reading Chartsof all kinds at cial prices 
for this sale. - 

Having just purchased the stock of a large 
jebbing house I offer in this saie 4000 or 
more standard school books new and fresh 
at 25 to 60 per cent. less than regular prices. 
‘(a= opportunity to schools wishing 

purchase for next term. 


(8 Maps, etc. ,) 


Wm. Beverley Harison, 
3 East i4th Street, N. Y. 


IMPROVED STEREOPTICONS, 
MAGIC 
LANTERNS and 
LANTERN 


For Schools, Colleges and Home Amusement. 


A. T. THOMPSON & CO., Manufacturers, 


'3 Tremont Row, BOSTON, MASS. 
Catalogue free. 








W here 


do people buy best Amer- 
ican flags? Of G. W. 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 








BEAT TY'S sr sesczsrteent tata 





AND VIEWS 
FOR TEACHERS. 


If your Oil Lamp 
or Lime Light has 
given trouble, send 
for our Circular. 


C. T, MILLIGAN, 728 Chestout St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Y. None genuine without this sig uv 
nature printed on the label. 0. 


A honic 


darsfard’s ei Phosphate. 


A most excellent and agree- 
able tonic and appetizer. It 
nourishes and invigorates 
the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and 
vitality, and enlivens the 
functions. 


Dr. EPHRAIM BATEMAN, Cedar- 
ville, N. J., says: 

‘*T have used it for several years, not 
only in my practice, but in my own ind. 
vidual case, and consider it under all cir- 
cumstances one of the best nerve tonics 
that we For mental exhausticn 
or overwork it gives renewed strength and 
vigor to the entire system.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 


Beware of Substitutes 
and Imitations. 


CAUTION :— Be sure the word “‘Hors- 
ford’s’’ is on the label. All others 
are spurious. Never sold in bulk. 

= 





Packer’s Tar Soap 


FOR THE 


Complexion. 


A Teacher writes:—‘‘ I am perfectly de- 
lighted with Packer’s Tar Soap. I have 
used less than two cakes and my skin has 
become so soft and fine already that I can 
well hope for a complete restoration of the 
I find the 
soap most refreshing and delicious for the 
bath. 


cleanliness after its use.” 


fine complexion I thought lost. 


It gives one such a sense of exquisite 


25 cents. All Druggists. 


(For sample 4 cake mention THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and send roc, in stamps to 





The Packer Mfg. Co., 100 Fulton St. ¥. ¥. 
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JEROME ALLEN, 


The business department of THE JOURNAL is on page 390. 


{ EDITORS. 


Copyright, 1891, by E. L. Kellogg & Co. 


=)HE weather here on the 15th was too 
cloudy to enable those who were 
aware an eclipse was to take place to 
make observations. But there must 
have been a million of children who 
saw it; ard doubtless the subject 
has been talked over in a great many 
If some’ teacher hears with disdain that 
in one school the pupils had themselves made a piece of 
apparatus in which the moon was represented by around 
yellow apple, through which a wire hoop ran ; that a lamp 
was used to represent the sun, and a small globe the earth; 
that the moon (apple) was pushed around a little farther 
day by day, and finally on the 13th (two days in advance) 
it was pushed into the shadow of the earth (globe); and 
that thus the children went to their homes with a clear 
idea as to what was to take place in the heavens—if, we 
say, some teacher declares he will not waste his time on 
such things, because they do not belong to the regular 
curriculum of school work and prefers to have them 
find out the gender of “ basket,” “stove,” etc., then we 
say, God pity the children under his care! 
. > 


The change in the feeling towards normal schools 
that has taken place during the past twenty-five years is 
a thing worthroting. Henry Barnard says that it was 
a question the legislature debated whether they should 
accept the $10,000 offered to build the normal school at 
Bridgewater! By much persuasion the gift was accepted; 
but grudgingly. 

The New York normal school at Albany was bitterly 
opposed by the teachers themselves, and by the mass of 
tax-payers. The $10,000 given then under protest has be- 
come $250,000 and another school, even, is projected. 
Wisconsin spent last year $107,864.15 on her five state 
normal schools, and graduated 65 teachers. Iowaspent 
$26,300 last year on one state normal school, and gradu- 
ated seventy-eight teachers. There is only one thing 
to be anxious about; it is this: That every institute 
that has “ Normal School” over its doors should be in 
reality teaching Teaching—it is often an academy with 
some “talks” about keeping school thrown in; and often 
poor talks at that. 





school-rooms. 


> 

A school commissioner in New York says that the 
progress he notices the most, is in the general compre- 
hension the teacher seems to have obtained that teach- 
ing is for vivifying and inspiring the pupil to enter on 
a plane of personal culture. He says there is less arith- 
metic taught than formerly and more effort made to go 
all around the pupil. The subjects of Self, Ethics, 
lhings, Earth, and Doing, though in a fragmentary way, 
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are being taught as well as Language, Numbers, and 
History. He thinks Language is yet very, very poorly 


taught. 
aa) 


Pestalozzi says, “1 believe that the first development 
of thought in the child is very much disturbed by a 
wordy system which is not adapted to his faculties or 
to the circumstances of his life.” This statement, plain 
as it may seem, and consented to as it is by all thinking 
educators at this time, has demanded one hundred years 
of debate by school-masters. The book has been over- 
valued, not only as a means of education, but it has 
caused us to define education wrongly ; so much learned 
from the book and you areeducated. There is progress 
because a study of Pestalozzi has been begun by teachers. 

a) 

The teacher who does not attend to the reading of 
his pupils is not doing his duty, however well he may 
instruct in the three R’s. Superintendent Williams, of 
Glens Falls, this state, thinks that “the chief effort is 
generally to reach excellence in oral reading and that 
but little thought is given to silent reading and the 
creation of a taste for literature, through the use of lit- 
erature.” He thinks that good literature should be read 
both in the class, and at home, and committed to 
memory and drilled in oral delivery. In carrying out 
this plan he has given the titles of books that should 
be read in each of the first twelve years of a child's 
life, assuming that such classics as Red Riding Hood, 
Cinderella, Arabian Nights, Swiss Family Robinson, and 
Robinson Crusoe, forma part of every child’s birth- 
right, and should be read by every child. He also as- 
sumes that children comprehend and enjoy good litera- 
ture at an earlier age than is generally believed. 

> 

It is of great importance that the educational exhibit 
at the coming World’s fair should be first-class, and it 
will be a positive loss to our own country if it is not. 
The people don’t want to see a dreary array of excellent 
work in drawing, writing, painting, and the other man- 
ual arts ; neither do they want columns of statistics that 
would take the brains of experts to interpret, but they 
do want to know what the average school is doing, and 
how it is doing it. Ordinary exhibits are for the glori- 
fication of our “magnificent school system.” We have 
had enough of this. Let us havea rest, and come down 
to bottom facts. If a school is applying manual train- 
ing with success in the lower departments, let it be seen 
how this success is reached. Nobody wants to see the 
school systems of half a dozen of our leading cities pos- 
ing in their holiday dress, but everybody wants to see 
how these cities, and the thousand small towns, look in 
their every-day clothes. We have, to a greater or less 
degree, failed where European schools have succeeded, 
and we have succeeded where they have failed. Let 
these points of excellence and defect be shown so clear- 
ly that the country man and the city man, even though 
he be afool in educational matters, can learn at a glance 
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what he ought to learn. The educational public is wait- 
ing with anxiety the plans of the direction of this branch 
of the Columbian exposition. 

> 

There are many demon spirits abroad in this world, 
among which the spirit of gambling, which is now 
struggling to secure a home in the fair state of Louis- 
iana, is one of the worst. But can teachers do anything 
to keep down this spirit? Yes, a great deal, and in a 
great many ways. The infamous designs of grown up 
men can only succeed in a soil prepared to receive 
them, and it isa fact that the gambling spirit is en- 
couraged, if not directly fostered through many of the 
games played by school children. It is not necessary 
to specify which, but in a general way all games of 
chance have an evil tendency. It is for this reason that 
cards have been denounced by many Christian churches, 
and the playing of all games by the New England Puri- 
tans. Playing marbles “for keeps,” or even for fun, 
when the gambling spirit is encouraged, is bad. But 
what can be done? The love of play is the earliest de- 
veloped,and one of the most natural of all instincts. Chil- 
dren will, and must, play. It is their life and work. The 
only possible thing for teachers to do is to regulate and 
direct. It is far easier to go before and direct, than to 
go behind and push, or try to turn the trend of a cur- 
rent, when it has acquired force. It was the thought of 
Plato that children’s plays should foreshadow the work 
of after life. He would not permit boys and girls to do 
anything that could not be reproduced in a larger way 
in mature years. 

The gambling spirit must be killed, but it is useless to 
begin with menand women. The work must commence 
at the other end. 

> 

Of course there should be truth in the school-room. 
Not Jong since while visiting at a friend’s house the 
mother exhibited her daughter’s monthly “report.” She 
pointed out with pride that she was marked ferfect in 
most of the studies; but added, “Clara says she has 
made lots of failures.” The question will come up, 
“ What does Clara think of her teacher ?” 

Let it be the daily prayer of the teacher, “Give me, 
Oh, Lord, the truthful spirit!” The building of the 
character of the pupil is carried on by means of a pat- 
tern; there is a “follow me” in all that the teacher 
does. 

What does the teacher approve? Here is a thick- 
headed fellow who cannot recite the words of the book, 
but he works tremendously; nevertheless he gets none of 
the praise that is awarded to the glib Miss who does no 
thinking. Butrighteousness demands that the teacher 
look into motives, into effort. The respect of this thick- 
headed fellow must be kept; he must believe his teacher 
will do justly by him at all hazards. 

> 

A letter from a principal of a normal school says, “I 
have noticed for many years the very poor deportment 
of students who have been teachers for periods of con- 
siderable length. The number who say, ‘sir’ when 
spoken to instead of ‘ha’ or ‘ hey’ is small, I assure you. 
What is the remedy?” This is something that should 
be remedied certainly, for bad manners will be copied. 
The teacher should write down this sentence and think 
on it: “It is more important that my pupils should have 
good manners than a knowledge of grammar.” A young 
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man with bad manners will fail; not wholly, perhaps, but 
in the highest and best sense. “Think on these things,” 
ye who would teach. 

> 

The question was asked the other day why it was that 
so many of the acknowledged factors in a large city’s 
mental activity were from the country? That is, why 
the acknowledged poor schools of the rural districts 
should turn out men who leave their mark far above 
what the much praised schools of the city cando? It 
is not a question, we apprehend, of country schools 
against city schools at all. The statement is often 
made that the rural schools are poor, and no one will 
deny it when he sees the material of which the teachers 
are usually made. The people in some parts of the 
country, if the subject is broached, will point out 
a Mr. X., who went from that district and has be- 
come this, that, or the other, conclude that their schools 
are pretty good, and declare against “new fangled ways” 
of normal teachers. 

Now there are many reasons why a young man from 
the country has an advantage. He begins with manual 
training and he continues with manual training usually 
for twenty years of his life. He struggles with, and 
impresses himself upon, nature, the very thing the Crea- 
tor meant he should do; he does more than obtain a 
living, and this the Creator meant. Nature does some- 
thing for the man who struggles to know the secrets of 
the soil, the rocks, the streams, the plants, the trees, the 
weather, and the animal life ; she imparts these secrets 
and educates man in so doing. 

But there isa limit to this. Man was meant to be 
educated too by his fellow man; he was made to love 
society. The boy who toils on the farm is doing well, 
but he needs to have the influences of humanity upon 
him ; this is what the school should bring. He has the 
door opened by teaching him to read; if the influences 
of history and literature are retained in conjunction 
with those that come from his daily surroundings he is 
on the road to real development ; he is fitting to be a 
strong man. If the schools of the rural districts were 
improved there would be far more successful men 
emerging from the country than at present. 

> 

“ How can she git along wid so many of them, and not 
be hittin’ of °em? I do be havin’ to crack my two every 
wanst ina while.” This was the remark a mother made 
who visited a kindergarten. She saw the teacher had 
possession of an art, the art of managing, directing, 
leading, inspiring children, and she wondered at it. ‘The 
term “ management ” has been used, but it is not a good 
term. There is a seeing with children, knowing their 
natures, so that the right thing is taken hold of. This 
woman unconsciously gave the best possible teaching to 
the value of the kindergarten. She looked on and was 
aware that some power was in operation that made the 
children yield to the law of love. This discovery of 
Froebel has never been fully sounded yet; it is greater 
than the kindergarten knows. He penetrated farther 
than any one had hitherto ; he set himself to the task of 
discovering the plan on which the Creator had built the 
child. 

> 

Man cannot propose a higher and holier object for 
his study than education, and all that pertains to educa- 
tion.—PLATo. 
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. Reminiscences. 


A late visit to the city of Syracuse, New York, brought 
vividly to my mind my first coming there in 1848, to be- 
gin teaching. I remember my feeling of incompetence, 
yet prodded on by kind relatives who said, “ You know 
algebra and all that, of course you can teach,” and sus- 
tained by a voice within me which said, “It is your 
chosen occupation,” I had finally “taken a_ school 
on Otisco hill.” I had been earning a dollar per day, 
assisting in the management of a cotton factory. 
The superintendent, a man of business abilities, 
had got the refusal of a place ina bank in Utica. To 
his surprise (and to mine now) I declined the kind 
offer. When asked what I was going to do, I replied, 
“Teach school.” “You are a fool then; you will bea 
poorman. I never knew but one man who made any 
money in teaching and he kept a boarding school.” 
When I said I did not expect to make any money he 
asked, “ What do you go into it for?” “To be useful,” 
I said. 

It was a bright, cool morning in October that I got on 
the stage that went out daily from Syracuse to Homer 
and Cortland, for there was no railroad in those days. 
The stage went through Onondaga Valley or Hollow, 
where there was a fine academy, and then through the 
Indian Reservation. We stopped at the chief’s house 
about noon, and the driver pointed out the chief’s daugh- 
ter, a buxom young woman of twenty-five years, as one 
who would receive for her dowry a barrel full of silver 
dollars! She had a bed blanket over her head, a pail of 
water in her hand, for she, like Rebecca, had been to 
the well. Somehow this Indian maiden did not seem in- 
teresting to me. How poets and travelers do spin 
yarns ! 

My school-house was one of the “old red” pattern ; 
the winds had free access underneath. I boarded ’round; 
not an unpleasant thing in mild weather, but horrible 
when ten degrees below zero. Only at Deacon Gay- 
lord’s did my room have a fire in it. The cold was so 
intense that it would have been hazardous to allow any 
water to stand in my pitcher, so my morning toilet was 
usually made at the sink. The only fire was in the 
kitchen stove where the wife and mother was frying the 
pork and baking the potatoes. As it would not do to 
gaze too curiously at this operation, half freezing though 
I was, my only way to get warm was to ply the axe in 
the wood-house! Yet these were well-to-do-farmers ! 
Usually the houses were two stories high, painted white, 
with green blinds. 

The town superintendent examined the candidates then. 
I remember there were four of us, and he spent a whole 
evening at the task. I was asked to demonstrate the 
principle of the greatest common divisor. I had done 
it algebraically, but it wasa matter of memory and not of 
reason, and at this trial I found I had forgotten the 
whole thing! We parsed a good deal. Some one had 
published a grammar, and it had been circulated a good 
deal in Onondaga county in which it was maintained 
that the adjective in predicate was a part of the verb. 
In the sentence, “ John is good,” he maintained that “is 
good” was the verb—confounding the logical with the 
grammatical predicate. The candidates took another 
view, and there was debate equal to that the fallen an- 
gels carried on in hell. (Milton should have added to the 
subjects he imagined discussed there, those that arise 
among school-masters on grammatical points.) 

In the course of the winter four of us went with the 
town superintendent to visit a school, on one of the Sat- 
urdays I did not teach. The grammar class was com- 
posed of young men and women and they really knew a 
good deal. A long and hot dispute arose with the 
teacher over the parsing of some word, and when the 
superintendent appealed to us and found us against him, 
he threw down the reading book and left the room in 
high dudgeon. I believe the “parsing craze” has dis- 
TT from the country schools ; it was at its height 

en. 

Thad not been long in the school-room before I sur- 
mised that, though I knew enough algebra, geometry, 
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etc., to hear lessons, I knew too little of the art of teach- 
ing in any proper sense of the word. I had passed the 
entrance examination to Hamilton college, and was 
keeping up with the work of the freshman class ; but 
my utter ignorance of any principles 'ed me to be fixed 
in my determination to go to the normal school which had 
been opened in Albany. This desire of mine had been 
met with opposition by all friends. ‘The atmosphere of 
a village of schools like Clinton, was against the idea of 
“ going to a school to learn to be a teacher!” At that 
time every academy opposed the Albany normal school 
tooth and nail. 

At the end of February my four months’ term expired; 
they could not afford any more. I took my $44, and re- 
turned home. After paying debts I had incurred I had 
too little left to think of entering the normal school. I 
spent the summer in study, walking daily two miles to 
Clinton. In the fall I taught near Oswego, and in the 
following June, borrowing $100, 1 made my way to 
Albany, but alas, the wonderful Page was dead! His 
spirit, however, seemed to hover over the school; His 
associates were remarkable men and women, The pupils 
were going everywhere preaching the gospel of “ nor- 
mal methods,” and the deadly opposition that existed 
melted away. 

Looking back, now, to a period forty years ago I say 
with emphasis that the founding of the Albany normal 
school was the foundation of an extraordinary educa- 
tional movement in the state of New York. It gave me 
just what no other human agency could supply; I had 
scholarship enough (my stay there was but little over a 
term), but I knew nothing of the principles underlying 
teaching. Among the faculty (a brilliant corps of 
men and women) was one who was a decided genius— 
William F. Phelps. He caught the idea of the Pestaloz- 
zian movement as it had been interpreted by Horace 
Mann, Page, and others, and made it clear to the pupils 
of the school. What do I not owe to him? 

There are many thousands who cannot go to a nor- 
mal school. To them I come to impart the knowledge 
of the art of teaching I have gained by a_ painstaking 
study of forty years. I know they must feel as I did on 
bleak Otisco hill. “Can we obtain an insight into the 
principles and processes of teaching?” they ask. I re- 
ply, “You can.” Not so well as they would if they 
should go to an inspiring normal school, for there they 
would have a TEACHER, with his personality and inspir- 
ation, but they can double in teaching skill and power 
in that school-house where they are groping so blindly. 
It is my mission to point out the steps they may take 
to attain this. Read this paper with care and take one 
step to-day in advance ; to-morrow take another. If 
you earnestly seek, to advance, the Great Teacher will 
take you into his school (for he keeps a normal school), 
and you will feel that your efforts e/evate the children 
under your care. This is larger than school-room drill 
and routine. Aim atthe greater and you will achieve 
the less. A. M. KeLLoce. 


r 
Chicago Movements and Men. 


By Francis W, Parker, Cook County Normal School, Ill. 


George Howland, who for forty years has been con- 
nected with the common schools of Chicago, twenty- 
nine years as a teacher and eleven years as superintend- 
ent, goes out, and Albert G. Lane comes in. 

The problem of a superintendent of the schools of a 
great city is, by far, the most important and the most 
difficult probiem in all our common school system. It 
is very easy to criticise one in that position, but any one 
who has not had experience in the work, cannot possibly 
appreciate the immense difficulties in the way. Demo- 
cratic growth has its terrors. The indifference of the 
masses to true education, the corruption of politics, and 
the selfishness of individuals, all enhance the tremen- 
dous obstructions to anything like arational superintend- 
ency of a city like Chicago, with its three thousand 
teachers. Whatever may be said in criticism of Mr. 
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Howland, one thing certainly can be said, and that is, 
he has left the city schools of Chicago, in a better con- 
dition for progress than the schools of any other large 
city in the Union. 

Mr. Howland was not an aggressive man. His tastes 
did not lead him to grapple with great difficulties, and 
overcome them. Heis refined in his tastes, and literary 
in his habits of life, yet he has certainly lifted from the 
school system of Chicago the awful burden of a perfect 
conformity in method. He has given to teachers the 
liberty to become free. He had aclear insight into that 
which constitutes a good teacher, and encouraged the 
best teaching. No words ever written or spoken by 
Mr. Howland have better shown the utter meaningless- 
ness of mere word-teaching than his upon “ parsing.” It 
is a keen exposition of the shallowness in the prevailing 
mode of grammar teaching. It is a master-piece. 

Mr. Howland said: 


“ But this parsing is what is incomprehensible. Why not adopt the same 
rocess in the other branches? Why not in geography, for example, require the 
orm: Chicago is a city. Rule: Acity is a collective body of inhabitants in- 

corporated and governed by a mayor and aldermen, It has so many inhabi- 

tants. Rule: Inhabitants are the people who live in the city. Exception: 

Most pues in the country. It is situated on Lake Michigan, Rule: A 

lake isa y of fresh water larger than a pond. Exception; me lakes are 

salt. Exception second; Some ponds are larger than some lakes, ee 

is mostly done by women. Rule: Women is a complex, limiting modifier o 

the first class. Exception: Some women are school-teachers. Remark: Many 
persons have no limiting modifiers. Remark second: Such persons are some- 
times called independent cases, And so on through the cities of the state and 
country. 

This may, and probably does, seem idle twaddle; but it is no exaggeration of 


what we are daily doing in our classes in grammar and parsing, 


Many persons were accustomed to criticise Mr. How- 
land for his lack of official courtesy, but few knew what 
he had to bear, how much of details he took upon him- 
self to perform, and how worried and fretted he was by 
work that was not to his taste. He was not strongly in 
favor of the training of teachers, but still he was quick 
to recognize good teaching wherever he saw it. He 
filled a place in the educational world that few can fill. 
He made better work possible, and this is his highest 
merit. He takes with him the respect and love of his 
teachers and of the people of Chicago. 

Albert G. Lane, Mr. Howland’s successor has been 
for nearly sixteen years superintendent of Cook county, 
and is probably to-day the most popular man in the 
whole county, and justly so. Mr. Lane comes from 
good old New Hampshire stock. He isa product of 
the Chicago schools. At the early age of eighteen, he 
was made principal of the Franklin school, and has, with 
the exception of a few years, devoted his whole life to 
school work. 

His administration as county superintendent has 
been marked by the strictest honesty and integrity, and 
by steady progress. Mr. Lane is not a profound student 
of education, but he isa man of broad and deep intui- 
tions. In other words, he knows a good thing when he 
sees it, and his heart is always open to the right and 
good. With all the best thought that the last quarter 
of a century has brought us, he is in complete sympathy, 
and, although he is a cautious man, slow to move, still 
he invariably moves along the infinite line of progress. 
Mr. Lane’s great strength lies in his administrative 
power. He will make very few changes at first. He 
will take the situation just as he finds it, and present, 
gradually, the necessary and normal conditions for true 
progress. He has the full sympathy and complete con- 
fidence of all the teachers in the city and county, and 
his intelligent attitude towards educational progress will 
have powerful influence upon them all. Mr. Howland 
gave the teachers great liberty ; Mr. Lane will use that 
liberty for positive steps in advance. He will make 
present organizations more complete and far reaching. 
In time, he will introduce manual training, the kinder- 
ten, and all the treasures that have come to us from the 
thoughtful educators of this and other ages. Mr. Lane 
will take the most efficient measures to secure compe- 
tent teachers. 

The three parties, Democratic, Labor, and Republi- 
can, honored themselves by nominating three excellent 
candidates to succeed Mr. Lane. Mr. Babcock is a man 
Sans peur, sans reproche. For twenty years, he has been 
the honored principal of the Holden school, Chicago. 
He possesses the entire confidence of his community. 
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He made a clean, high-toned canvass, and gained a host 
of friends thereby. 

Homer Bevans is principal of the La Salle school. 
Mr. Bevans is a very close student of educational sub. 
jects. He is a radicalin his ideas of teaching. Mr. 
Howland gave him credit of being one of the best teach. 
ers in Chicago. Mr. Bevans has a wholesome way of 
saying just what he thinks; many think that a sprink. 
ling of diplomacy might soften his expressions, and give 
them new force, but straight-forward talk wins in the 
end. 

Orville T. Bright, principal of the Englewood high 
school, was elected, and a very worthy successor to Mr. 
Lane he will make. Heis atypical American. Born ip 
New York, his parents early moved to Wisconsin, where 
he engaged in the struggle, so common to poor boys of 
this country, of getting an education and working on a 
farmat the same time. His success as a country school 
teacher, as a county superintendent, and then as the 
principal of a graded school, finally brought him to Chi- 
cago, where he made the Douglas school the foremost 
school in the city.. He came to Englewood as superin- 
tendent of District No. 10, in 1886. The school board 
gave him full powers, and he used them to the very best 
advantage. He raised the schools of Englewood to a 
high position. Indced, the enthusiasm and zeal he 
aroused in his teachers, gave sure promise of the best 
possible progress. When Englewood was annexed to 
Chicago, Mr. Bright was elected to the principalship of 
the Englewood high school, and now he has been pro- 
moted to a far more influential position. 

Mr. Bright has always had the courage of his convic- 
tions. Itis, as a rule, very dangerous for any principal 
of a school in a large city, to disobey the unwritten law 
of the great body of school teachers. When Mr. Bright 
believes a method is right, he applies it without fear, 
and consequently has often brought down upon himself 
a storm of criticism. The logic of success in large cities 
seems to prove that the very best thing for a principal 
to do, is to patiently conform to the will of the majority, 
and keep quiet. Mr. Bright has not done so, and it 
seemed sometimes as if such a course brought only ad- 
verse criticism and very little promotion, but in the long 
run, courage wins, and Mr. Bright to-day takes his 
place beside Mr. Lane in the work of superintending 
Cook county. They will work together, with one heart 
and one soul, for the good of the children of the whole 
county. The citizens of the county are to be congratu- 
lated upon this much to be desired result. 


¥ 
Our Public Schools. 


Do THEY MEET THE DEMANDS OF PRACTICAL LIFE? 


(Abstract of a paper read by William A. Mowry, Ph, D. Supt. of Schools of 
Salem, Mass., at the forty-seventh annual meeting of the Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, Oct. 29, 1891.) 


1. What is an education? 

2. What are the results of the school ? 

3. What have we to do about it ? 

The school-house is the place where an education 
is obtained ; the school teacher is the person who aids 
the pupils in securing an education. The object of the 
school is not that they may acquire information. It is 
not that they may secure knowledge. It is not that they 
may learn to read, write, and cipher ; it is not primarily 
to store the mind with facts or principles which may be 
useful in after life. One may goto a commercial school 
and learn the art of book-keeping, and yet, possibly, not 
acquire thereby the principles of an education. If how- 
ever, he studies the science of book-keeping, and from 
it derives the method, he may in this way add to his 
true education. . .. . 

The object of the schools is then not, primarily, to 
aid a boy or agirl in getting a living, in earning a liveli- 
hood. Hence the schools are not to teach trades, and 
even the most ardent advocates of Industrial Education 
in the public schools are understood to have receded 
already from the position that the schools should teach 
the elements of trades because they will prove useful to 
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those learning them. To-day, the leading advocates of 
Industrial Training in connection with our public school 
system, base their advocacy of it upon the educational 
power of Manual Training. The expression to-day is 
not ‘the training of the hand and the eye,’ but the ‘train- 
ing of the mind through the hand and the eye.’ —_ 

If the above reasoning be correct, then, it will follow 
that the question which is so frequently heard, ‘ Will this 
study or that study help the boy to get a living?’ is not 
the true question to be asked. In this country, in the 
present condition of society, with all the various ave- 
nues of industry open, even to every child, there is no 
difficulty in earning one’s bread. Absolute poverty is 
unnecessary in this country, except from crime and from 
unusual misfortune. — 

The question should rather be, not what will aid the 
child to get a living, but what will aid him to become a 
man; what will best conduce to develop the mind of 
the boy into the higher type of manhood, and the girl 
into the best and highest womanhood.” ... . 

As to the third part I wish to speak to the teachers pres- 
ent. The definition, aim, and design of education as 
here given should not blind us to the fact that our free 
schools are public institutions, and hence depend upon 
popular vote and popular will. Whatever the majority 
of the voters wish put into the schools will be put into 
them. Whatever they wish left out will be left out. 
Moreover the instincts of the people are frequently more 
nearly right than their logic may be. So, doubtless, we 
shall find that many things for which a public clamor is 
created will be found, possibly, contrary to the reasons 
on which they base their demand, after all, right and 
best, and to be desired, even in accordance with the 
highest principles of psychology and pedagogy. For 
example, we often hear it said that our grammar schools 
omit to teach children a thousand things relating to 
every-day lifé, which they ought to know, such as varie- 
ties of animals, simple facts showing the application of 
the principles of physics, the common pump, etc., facts 
of botany, natural history, and a great variety of such 
like things. 

Now, within the grammar school curriculum these 
things will find a place, if the teacher bears in mind the 
principles here unfolded. Not, perhaps, for the reason 
ordinarily given, that the facts will be found useful, but 
rather that the unfolding of such facts and the explana- 
tion of the principles involved will be found the very 
best way of developing the mental power and 
strength. 

I observe in this audience many parents and citizens 
of this good city of Providence and state of Rhode Is- 
land. Permit me, I pray you, as one who has been en- 
gaged throughout a whole life thus far, in this educa- 
tional work, to impress upon you, as strongly as I may, 
the importance of a cordial interest in, and an active at- 
tention to, the welfare of the schools. 


The nation is trying an experiment. It is the ex- 
periment of self-government under one flag of a great 
continent, extending from the Atlantic to the Pacific ; 
from the Gulf to the Great Lakes. We are citizens of 
one country ; one flag floats over us ; one Constitution is 
the supreme law of the land ; one President executes the 
laws of the nation; one Congress makes these laws ; 
one Supreme Court interprets them. It is the most 
gigantic attempt at a free government that the world 
has ever seen. We have succeeded in defeating the 
machinations of.all enemies for a full century. But a 
century is a short time in which to try a nation’s suc- 
cess. . 

The first settlers of these English colonies were a 
homogeneous people. They asserted their independence 
of the mother country, and set up a government of the 
people. Since then we have invited immigration from 
all nations and all peoples on the face of the whole 
earth. We have, therefore, to-day, a difficult task to main- 
tain this free government over such a heterogeneous 
people as is found in the various sections of our land. 

This government has successfully resisted one 
serious effort at dismemberment. Whether it will be 
able to resist whatever attempts may be made in the 
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future to overthrow it and to destroy this nation, will 
depend particularly upon the intelligence and virtue of 
the people, and in turn this will depend upon the char- 
acter of the American school, and that in turn depends 
upon the character of the teachers of the school. 

See to it then, I beg you, as patriotic citizens of this 
great republic, that the schools of America, that the 
schools of this state, that the schools of your city or 
town, are the best, resting assured that if our American 
system of free schools is maintained to its greatest effi- 
ciency in this great republic of the freest, most intelli- 
gent, and happiest people on the globe, it will prove the 
richest legacy that our generation can transmit to the 
latest posterity. 


r 
A Training School that Costs Nothing. 


By PRINCIPAL OF TRAINING SCHOOL. 


The increasing demand for trained teachers, and the 
seeming necessity for employing those who claim pat- 
ronage as residents, have led school-committees in 
some of the cities and larger villages to establish train- 
ing schools in which residents may receive, at least, 
some of the benefits of a normal school training, and 
that without expense. However, such a school, if not a 
bill of expense to its students, is, ordinarily, no small 
addition to the already large expenses of the schools of 
a city or village. Such a school, in order to be efficient, 
requires expert teachers and plenty of aids in the line of 
school-material. All this means money, and thus the 
number of training schools is smaller than the needs of 
the case demand. 

Is there any solution of this difficulty ? 

In a few cities of New England the following scheme 
has been devised and successfully carried into operation 
for a number of years: 

A primary and a grammar school are taken as a prac- 
tice school. Young ladies who have studied the theory 
of teaching for one-half of the school year, and who have 
made satisfactory progress in this direction, are placed 
in charge of the classes in these schools, and are closely 
supervised and directed by the principal and her corps 
of assistants. In this way the pupil-teachers are tested 
in teaching and disciplining as they could not be if there 
were regularly appointed teachers in each room, and the 
salaries saved in most cases more than equal the ex- 
penses of the training school. It may be asked if the 
children in the practice school do not suffer from the 
frequent change and inexperience of teachers. In an- 
swer it may be said that the training school faculty 
should be made up of experts and the number should be 
so large as to ensure ample supervision of the pupil- 
teachers’ work in all its details. This will more than 
balance the work of the regular teachers who are often 
unskilled, and not in entire sympathy with a progressive 
principal. This scheme has been tested long enough to 
prove that the children in these training schools make 
equal progress with those in other schools, that is, they 
accomplish as much of the curriculum as is ordinarily 
accomplished, and it is to be hoped they do it as intelli- 
gently. As regards the change of teachers, it occurs but 
twice a year which is no oftener than in many schools 
where promotions are made semi-annually. 

It was recently remarked concerning a training school 
based upon the above plan, whose teachers are paid 
good salaries, and whose supply of material is very lib- 
eral, that the school wouid this year save the city a good 
deal of money. 

A training school of this kind has another advantage 
over one “manned” with a regular teacher for each 
class. In the latter case the principal is often sole in- 
structor in the principles and methods of teaching. In 
the former case the greater number of instructors 
needed furnishes opportunity for greater breadth of 
teaching than is possible when one teacher attempts it 
all. It is no longer a mooted question that specialists 
do the best work, and every training school should have 
specialists for instructors. 
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The School Room. 


NoveMBER 21.—NuMBER AND PEopLE. 
November 28.—Doinc anv Eruics. 
DecemMBER 5.—LANGUAGE AND THINGS. 
DeceMBER 12.—EarTH AND SELF. 





Elementary Denominate N umbers. 


By F. M. T, 


Name the days of the week. You may write them on the board 
numbering each, John. What people call the days by their num- 
bers, first day, second day, etc? What would the “Quakers” call 
Friday ? 

How many days in 7 weeks? 5 weeks? 12, II, 13? 

(Pupils should be required to explain :—Since there are 7 days 
in one week, in 7 weeks there will be 7 times 7 days or 49 days. 

Pupils should also express on the board : 

7 x 7 days = 49 days. 

How many weeks in 35 days? 42, 70, 84, 140, etc. 

Pupils give explanation and express thus : 

140 days + 7 days = 20 times. 

“In 140 days there are as many weeks as 7 days is contained 
times in 140 days. 7 days is in 140 days, 20 times. Therefore, 
there are 20 times 7 days or twenty weeks in 140 days.” 

Great care should be taken to impress upon the children that 
the quotient is an abstract number.) 

Suppose Wednesday to be the first of the month, what will 
Wednesday week be? Wednesday two weeks? 

If Tuesday be the 6th, what will Tuesday week be? 

John, make a calendar for September, having Sunday the first 
day ; fill in first all the Sundays, then all the Mondays, etc. 

loss many days in 5 weeks, 3 days? 7 weeks, 5 days? 9 weeks, 
2 days? 
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A Study of the History of a State. 


By Dr. A. E. MALTBY, Slippery Rock, Pa. 


Successful teachers of geography and history will readily admit 
that these two branches of study are very closely related, and 
cannot be separated in the logical development of either. The 
geographic treatment of history is essential to the clear under- 
standing of the physical conditions of human society. Historical 
study is made much more attractive to the child ~ his own 
interest can be made to pass into the narrative through full illus- 
trations from biography, and the careful introduction of the details 
of local history. Nor have we far to seek the reason for this in- 
creased attention and interest. The association of ideas through 
contiguity intime and place, together with the correlations of 
cause and effect, etc., will offer full explanation. But in these 
days teachers are beginning to tire of the endless preaching of the 
bare psychological truths, and are rather Tented. to ask with St. 
Paul, not “ What wilt thou have me believe?” but “ What wilt 
thou have me to do?” If the submission of the following plan 
for “ doing ” should afford help to my fellow-workers, the purpose 
of this paper will be accomplished. 
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How many weeks in 50 days? 75 days? 34 days? 49 days? 

Who can tell how many hours there have been so far to-day? 
Why did you think 10 hours, Mary? “ Because it is 10 o'clock.” 
When did the first hour begin? “Just after midnight.” Hoy 
many hours will have passed by noon? When does it begin to 
get dark, James? “About 6 o'clock.” _ : 

How long then is our afternoon? “Six hours.” 

What time do you go to bed, Edna? 8 o'clock? that isa 
good time. How many have sat up later? 772l/ 12 o'clock! 

hy, Tom, how was that? 

“Tt was New Year’s Eve, and we stayed up to watch the 
New Year come in.” 

When does every day end ? 

“12 o'clock at night.” 

How many hours in the day? Afternoon? How many hours in 
the whole day ? 

How many hours in 2 days? 3 days? 5 days? 10 days? 

How many hours in 2 days 3 hours? 4 days, 7 hours? 

How many days in 50 hours? 70 hours? 121 hours? 

You may draw the clock face, Mabel. Fred draw the hands 
making it 3 o’clock. 

Which hand points to 3? 

Ella, come and show me how far that hand goes in an hour? 

How long will it take the hour hand to get to 3 again ? 

How many times will it go around in a day? A week? 5 weeks? 

What is the long hand called? Show me how far it goes in an 
hour. How many minutes in an hour? In 5 hours? 7 hours ? 


How many minutes does it take the hour hand to go from lV 
to VI, VIII to XI, XI to III. 


Fred, you may write a table about minutes, hours, .and weeks. 
60 minutes — 1 hour. 
24 hours == 1 day. 
7 days = 1 week. 


it 
~-— MASON and DIL XQW__37$3-7_ 





Plate 1. 


In all the older states the places of note are very numerous, and 
many of the younger states possess spots no less sacred in the 
history of American liberty. The historical events and noted 
names associated with the history of the great state of Pennsy!- 
vania may all be grouped about the three great rivers of the state. 
Let the teacher or pupil prepare a simple outline of the state, 
drawn upon manilla paper, and with the courses of the rivers care- 
fully marked. Now as the text-book is studied, let the pupils be 
instructed to note carefully all facts having a direct bearing upon 
the history of their own state, and have these names indicated in 
the proper places upon the chart. Thus it will be found that in 
the period preceding the Revolution the grouping occurs about 
the Delaware and the two branches of the Ohio. In the eastern 

of the state the great name of Penn overshadows the whole 
section, while Pitt is associated with all the names and places of 
the western part. The central portion, afterwards so celebrated 
ont a the bloody struggle at Gettysburg, has few associations 
with that earlier time; the settlement of John Harris upon the 
Susquehanna marking the capital at Harrisburg. Commencing 
at the eastern part of the state we have the Swedes at Chester in 
1638; Wm. Penn at Philadelphia, 1682; Daniel Boone born 0 
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Bucks Co., 1735; coal used as fuel, 1768; John Harris at the Sus- 
quehanna, 1728. Then we may go westward along the Mason 
and Dixon line, run out as a boundary in 1763-7. This afterwards 
became the famous slave dine. Above it we find Ft. remweg 
then the battlefield at Braddock, 1755; Ft. Duquesne, 1754; Ft. 
Venango and Ft. Le Boeuf northward to Lake Erie. The little 
town of Kittanning localizes this period for some of us who come 
from this old Indian village on the “large stream.” And these 
old names, associated through the French and Indian war, we 
find illumined by that of Washington. (See Plate 1.) 





“Aittanns ng 
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In the period of the Revolution the region between the Susque- 
hanna comes into prominence. The name of Washington over- 
shadows all. We find Independence declared at Ph phia, 
1776; Trenton, and the crossing of the Delaware, 1776; Chadd’s 
Ford, Brandywine, and Germantown, 1777; Valley Forge, 1777-8, 
with La Fayette and Steuben,the old drill-master,so sorely needed. 
Pulaski with his consecrated banner rises from the old nunnery at 
Moravian Bethlehem, 1778, while the same year sees Queen Esther 
sweep down with the Tories and her Indians to the massacre at 
Wyoming. Howe, the British general, keeps guard over Phila- 





Plate 2. 


delphia, while the spirit of Franklin directs, even across the broad 
Atlantic, the actions of the congress as it flies from Philadelphia 
to Lancaster and York. (See Plate 2.) 

As the war closes, Harrisburg becomes the capital of the state 
in 1785. Dr. Joseph Priestly, the discoverer of oxygen, came to 
this country from England in 1794 to pass the last ten years of 
his busy life. David Bradford leads in the Whiskey Rebellion, of 
1794, and “ Light Horse Harry” comes up from Virginia to quell 
the insurrection. Could he dream that his greater son would lead 
the hosts to battle among the hills at Gettysburg? At Erie, in 
1796, “Mad Anthony Wayne,” returning from the Northwest 
territory, dies leaving the Indians to dread the return of “ Big 
Wind” should they dare to make war upon the Americans. 
Fifty-one years before, at Chester in the opposite corner of the 
state, this brave commander first saw the light of earth. 

In making these charts the names may be printed in chalks of 
different colors, and these may be “fixed” or prevented from rub- 
bing by spraying with a little absolute alcohol. 

Charts I. and II. will be followed by III. and IV. treating of 
the periods from 1800 to 1861, and 1861-1891. 


» 


A Lesson in Arithmetic. 


By H. C. KREBS, Egg Harbor City, N. J. 


‘ —— have you brought the paper ribbon we spoke of yester- 
ay 

“ Yes, sir; I have twenty yards of it.” 1 am glad you brought 
so much. Now put it onthe table beside the yard stick. Let us 
review what we learned last week. William, how many halves in 
five whole ones? “Ten halves.” 

How many halves in this number (8})? “Seventeen 
halves.” ~ 

How many thirds in this (4})? “Thirteen thirds.” 

How many eighths in 6}? “ Fifty-five cighths.” 

How many whole ones in 76 ninths? “Eight and four 
ninths,” 

How do I multiply 3} by 23? “3 = 3; 22B=Vi'gx Y= 
*; or 95.” That's very good indeed. James, you may take your 
blank book and cil, and write the things bought. Mary, you 
may be the storekeeper. George, take a five dollar bill, and go to 
the store, and buy some ribbon. Ask the storek r loud enough 
for us all to hear, and those at their seats will work out the 
question. (George walks up to the desk where James and Mary 
are sitting, and says loudly “1 want 16} yards of the ribbon at 


12 a a yard.” Mary measures the ribbon with the yard 
stick.) 

Charles, what does that amount to? “$1.98.” Mary, count 
out the change. (The teacher previously placed five dollars’ change 
on the table.) 

Harry, examine the change. How much should it be, class? 
“ Three dollars and two cents.” 

Do you find it correct, Harry? “ Yes, sir.” 

Cora, you may go to the store. “1 want 3} yards of the ribbon 
at 6} cents a yard.” What is the amount, Jennie? “Twenty-five 
and twenty-five thirty-seconds cents.” 

Is twenty-five thirty-seconds more or less than a half? “It is 
more.” Then, in practice, we would call it twenty-six cents. 

James, did Cora pay for her goods? “No, sir.” Then write 
it in your book. Now, all return your ribbon and money to the 
store. 

I will appoint Cora as clerk, John storekeeper, and, Albert, you 
may be the buyer. “I want eight and four-fifths yards of your 
ribbon at twenty-four and fifteen-sixteenths cents per yard.” 

Class, how many inches in four-fifths of a yard? ‘“ Twenty- 
eight and four-fifths.” 

How many feet? “ Two feet, and four and four-fifths 
inches.” 

What is the amount of his purchase? “Two dollars, nineteen 
cents, and nine twentieths.” 

How much change would you have to give him if he offered 
you a two-dollar bill and a Eiey-cent piece, John? “ Thirty, and 
eleven-twentieths cents. 

In actual business, what would Albert's bill be? ‘“ Two dol- 
lars and nineteen cents." How much change would he then re- 
ceive? “ Thirty-one cents.” 

Minnie may buy ribbon next. “1! want four and seven-ninths 
yards of ribbon at eight cents.” 

Emmacan go “shopping” now. “Give methree yards at seven 
and two-fifths cents.” 

Julia, you can buy. “Give me six and four-sevenths yards at 
ten cents a yard.” Now, let us see what our clerk has in his 
book 


Cora, you may read all the accounts. 

“ Egg Harbor City, N. J., Oct. 20, 1891. Sold George Williams, 
for cash, 16} yards ribbon at 12 cents a yard. 

Sold Cora Jenkins 3* yards ribbon at 6; cents, on account. 

Sold Albert Jones 8* yards at 24}° cents, on account. 

Sold Minnie Schmid, on account, 45 yards ribbon at 8 cents. 

Sold Emma Steigauf, on account, 3 yards ribbon, at 7} cents. 

Sold Julia May, 6$ yards ribbon, at 10 cents, on account.” 
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Clara, what did the first purchase amount to? “One dollar and 
ninety-eight cents.” ¥ 

The second, Harvey? “Twenty-five, and twenty-five thirty- 
seconds cents,” ; 

The next, Martha? “Two dollars, nineteen cents, and nine- 
twentieths.” ; 

The next three, Joseph? “ Thirty-eight and two-ninths cents, 
twenty-two and one-fifth cents, and sixty-five and five-sevenths 
cents.” 

George, how many yards were sold in all? “Forty-three yards 
and a fraction equal to about five-twelfths.” 

Correct. What was the whole amount of the sales, James? 
“ Five dollars, sixty-nine cents and about three-tenths of a cent. 

How much was paid in cash? “One dollar, ninety-eight 
cents.” 

How much remains to be paid? “Three dollars, seventy-one 
cents and about three-tenths of a cent. : 

What name do we give to these persons who bought ribbon 
but did not pay for it? ‘“ Debtors.” ; ; 

And the storekeeper—what name do we give to him with re- 
spect to those who did not pay him? “ He is their creditor.” 

You have done very well to-day. Now you may copy the fol- 
lowing questions and have them ready when your class recites to- 
morrow : 

1. If 8 bu. wheat cost $9.60, what will 5 bu. 3 pk. cost? 

2. What cost 16 yds. 2 ft. 6 in. rope, at 3 cents a foot ? 

3. What must I pay for 26% bu. oats, at 16 cents a peck ? 

4. How many inches in 17% yds. ? 

5. What cost 11§ yds. muslin, at 11} cents per yard ? 


¥ 
Reading, Language, and Literature. III. 


(The course of Saturday morning lectures on the above subjects, by Mus. S 
D. Jenkins, Prof. of Art and Science of Teaching, in N. Y. Col ge for Training 
of Teachers, will be reported weekly in Tue Journat by E, D. K.) 

If then the child is not permitted to begin with name of letter, 
sound of letter, combination of sounds, or the whole word, with 
what unit may he begin? With a thought, the unit of thinking, 
and its expression in words, oral and written, the sentence. Less 
than a thought cannot be expressed ; hence if we are to find the 
whole or unit in reading, it must be in the sentence. 

See the whole first; remember that, in drawing, as soon 
as you begin to study the single hairs of the cat you. lose sight 
of pussy. You see the cat as a whole; you should see the 
sentence as a whole. It isonly a squirrel that sees but one branch 
at once. You do not become familiar with the expression of your 
friend by studying the buttons on his coat, the dust on his sleeve. 

You do not begin to know a barn by counting the nails in the 
shingles. 

Pupils of the science and art of education must be convinced 
that pedagogical principles are obtained as are the principles of 
natural science. Perception in this study must lead the way to 
apperception. 

Bacon said man’s labor was to find that which is sought, to 
judge that which is found, to retain that which is judged, to 
deliver that which is retained.” This order must characterize our 
search for pedagogical truth. 

Just how the child treats words he already knows orally and in 
writing, and how new words are added to his vocabulary was 
shown by a lesson given at this point by the lecturer to a class of 
children who came into the room as free from consciousness as if 
they had been going to play. Grouping themselves about the 
blackboard, they watched the writing that began at once without 
preliminary. 

The lesson was drawn from a most uninteresting subject—the 
teacher’s desk. The object of the exercise was to show how 
children may be trained to silent reading and expression of 
thought. Rapidly but plainly and almost perfectly was written on 
the board the words : 

“ Edward, will you kindly hand me a book?” 

After a moment spent in scanning the group of words, Edward 
stepped to the desk, took a book and placed it in the teacher’s 
hand. Next was written, 

“ Lily may open a drawer of my desk.” 

The written form of the word “drawer” was new to the chil- 
dren, but the words “ open” and “desk” being known, Lily with 
a shy air, approached the desk and placed sn hand on: the 
drawer; she had supplied the right word. As the word must be 
used several times to fix this first impression, this was accom- 
plished in the succeeding sentences : 

“Frank may place the book in the drawer.” 

“ Willie may open three drawers.” 

“ George may close the large drawer.” 

“How many drawers has my desk ?” 

“Florence may whisper to me her answer.” 

“ Florence says my desk has eight drawers.” 

How many think Florence is right?’ Up went two little hands 
but there seemed doubt on the faces of others. 

“ George may whisper to me his answer.” 
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“ Your desk has eight drawer-knobs, but only seven. drawers.” 
(Teacher writes what is whispered to her.) 

“ Florence may open the lower right hand drawer.” 

“ The lower right hand drawer has two knobs.” 

“ Your desk has only seven drawers,” 

“ The large drawer has only two knobs or handles.” (The last 
three sentences were whispered by children and written by the 
teacher. 

The blackboard being now covered with the improvised story 
the attention of the children was drawn to the number of times 
the words “drawer,” “knob,” and “handle” had been used. 
The board was cleared of all work and the words “knob,” 
“handle” and “ drawer” were written in the same plain, correct 
manner, the children observing carefully. Each child was fur- 
nished with a long crayon and asked to write the new words. 
The words were written clearly, in an pre easy style, and 
with free-arm movement. The model words by the teacher were 
then erased and the children wrote well from memory. Had 
time, and the space on the board permitted, each child would have 
been required to write a sentence containing one of the new 
words, 

As the children wrote, the teacher observed carefully, and if any 
fault in height, slant, or form of letter appeared the letter was 
referred to by name and the correct form shown. In this in- 
cidental manner was given all that is —— necessary at this 
stage in the matter of penmanship and spelling. In reply to the 
questions ‘‘ When do you teach penmanship ?” “When, do you 
teach spelling directly ?” the answer came calm and confident— 
“ Not at all; bye | and spelling are taught while the children 
are attending to the thought expressed, or by the indirect method. 

The question was asked, “ With what results ?” “ With results 
most satisfactory to the officers of the school, parents of the chil- 
dren, and visitors who have investigated this phase of the work,” 
was the answer. The lesson just Enished resumed, the speaker, 
was selected with a view of showing that when the habit of look- 
ing for thought is established, the children become interested in 
even unattractive subjects. Reading becomes an_ interesting 
game. The silent reading lesson may be followed by written 
reproduction in which the child recalls or recasts the sentences 
used. The lesson has taught indirectly two uses of the capital 
letter, one use of the comma and one of the period. The terms 
comma, iod, and capital are used by the teacher as she refers 
to them incidentally in correcting form or noting their omission. 
It is economy to teach many things through one. Composition, 
orthography, punctuation, and penmanship, may be well begun in 
connection with reproductions of reading lessons, in the first two 
years of school life. 

Reading or writing should be approached as all arts should 
be from the standpoint of its real genesis. Language at first was 
not an object of thought, but an organ of thought. We cannot 
pay too much attention to the correct acquisition of oral and 
— language, the intermediary between the soul and the 
world. 

Several conclusions must have been reached during this lecture 
and illustrative lesson. 1. That children can be handled and 
taught in a simple, natural, unstilted way. 2. That they can 
grasp the thought in a sentence with perfect ease. 3. That 
spelling and penmanship will take care of themselves in the hands 
of a skilful teacher. 4. That reading by natural methods, even 
with an uniateresting subject, can be made as enjoyable as a 


game. 
» 


Lessons in the Metric System. 


By A. B. GUILFORD, Jersey City. 


So little is known, except in the most general way, by teachers 
and pupils of the Metric system of weights and measures, and so 
much of valuable discipline is the product of a thorough under- 
standing of this beautiful plan of computation, that I propose to 
give a series of lessons in which a method of teaching the system 
is outlined. 

In the first place, I presume the class taking these lessons to be 
able to work in decimals intelligently, and give my lessons in 
accordance with this supposition. if the class is not familiar with the 
subject of decimals, it would be a good plan to use the teaching of 
the metric system as an introduction to decimals, though the 
lessons used to this end would be somewhat different from those 
I purpose giving in this series. 

LEsSON I. 


THE METER.—a. Present a stick 1 meter in length (39.37 
inches). Have no marks on it. 


6. Have pupils measure this stick and find that it is nearly 39% 
inches long. Have pupils bring from home a stick of this length 
(a shade less than 398 inches.) 

¢. Test measures brought by pupils with this standard. Have 
pupils adjust the length to agree with the standard. 

@, When each pupil has the correct length of stick, give the 
name meter. Establish the fact that the meter is a standard for 
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the measurement of distance. Give the abbreviation of the meter, 
(m.), and its position ing the number which it names. 

¢. Measure objects with the meter. Speak of parts of the 
meter in common fractional form, ¢. g. : board is 2} m. 
(nearly) long; this book is nearly } of a meter in length. 

jf. Change meters and common fractional parts of meters to 
inches, feet, yards, and miles. Change common linear denomin- 
ations to meters. 

When this lesson has been thoroughly learned by the perm. 
they are ready to answer understandingly any of the following 
questions : 

. Copy the following and fill in the blanks : 











I 

a. The meter is a for the measurement of 

6. Its length is inches. 

c. It is —— of 4}, of an inch less than 393 inches. 

2. Change a meter to feet, to yards, to tenths of inches. 

3. Measure 4 meters on the floor. Change to feet. Prove by 


use of foot measure. 

4. Change a rod to meters ; a mile. 

5. Give in feet the dimensions of a plot of ground 50 m. long 
and 36 m. wide. 

6. Find the cost of 86 m, of cloth at $1.25 per yard. 

7. Find the difference in meters in the length of two fields—one 
80 rods long, and the other ¢ of a mile long. 

he A hoop 25 m. round, will turn how many times in rolling a 
mile 

9. How many lengths of fence, each 5.1 m. long will it take to 
enclose an oblong field 50 rods on the long side, and 30 rods on 
the short side ? 

Io. How long will it take a boy who walks 36 m. per minute, to 
walk 5 miles? 

11, How many inches long is a book that is .o82 m. long? 


Supplementary. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
FIRST PUPIL. 


Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson was born at Cam- 
bridge, December 22, 1823. He comes from a family distinguished 
for several generations as authors, preachers, and politicians. His 
father was bursar of Harvard college, and Thomas Wentworth 
grew up in the quaint town going to school with Lowell and W. 
W. Story, and playing with the children who lived in the gambrel- 
roofed house next to his father’s. One of these children was Oli- 
ver Wendell Holmes. Many distinguished people were frequent 
guests at the Higginsons’—Margaret Fuller, Edward Everett, and 
Jared Sparks. 





SECOND PUPIL. 


At thirteen Higginson entered Harvard college, and was grad- 
uated at seventeen. Longfellow was his instructor in the modern 
languages. After a little while spent in teaching, Higginson 
studied theology, and became pastor of a church in Newbury- 
port. 

THIRD PUPIL. 


When the war broke out he offered his services, and was 
made captain of a company. While in camp he became colonel 


of the first slave regiment in the United States, the third South ~ 


Carolina Volunteers. He was seriously wounded in 1863, and 
resigned his command soon after. Since then he has given his 
time to literature. 

FOURTH PUPIL. 

Colonel Higginson is a lover of nature, and some of his most 
beautiful writing is found in his book called “Out Door Papers.” 
Helen Hunt Jackson called this book a model of literary style. 
She used it as a text-book, writing sentences over and over, and 
recasting them to see if she could change anything and not de- 
stroy its perfection, 

FIFTH PUPIL. 


The “ Atlantic Essays” upon literary subjects are invaluable to 
young writers. “Oldport Days ” followed soon ; also a “ Youn 
Folks’ History of the United States,” which has been translat 
into French, German, and other modern languages. Col. Higgin- 
son is also the author of “ The Young Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers,” and “Short Studies from American Authors.” His 
most recent work is “ Common-Sense About Women,” and a life 
of Margaret Fuller in the “ American Men of Letters” series. He 
has been a member of the state legislature, is a member of the 
state board of education, and of the visiting committee of Har- 
vard university, and a member of various historical societies. Be- 
sides, he is a constant contributor to the magazines. 


SIXTH PUPIL. 


_ Colonel Higgi 
in old coloni 


lives at Cambridge in a beautiful house built 
style. It is covered by vines in summer, 


sur- 
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rounded by trees. The interior is quite charming, filled with 
books, pictures, and souvenirs. The swords worn by the colonel 
Soe Gs ees hae Ee ee re aya ae 
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Five Little Squirrels. 


By E. E. KENYON, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Dramatis a. three small girls and two small boys alternate! 
in a sow, each holding @ nut as nearly like a squirrel does as possible. (A bun 
ughly coated Sy pasting on it brown tissue paper will make an excel- 
lent nut. Its size should be proportioned to that of the cnildren’s hands as is 
that of a walnut to a squirrel’s paws. The children should be fearless little 


actors and have clear, ringing voices.’ 


All on little squirrels live up in a tree; says tke first little 
squirrel. , 

First girl:—({Leaning over and peering down, as if from a 
high branch and speaking in a shrill voice.) 

“What do I see?” 

All :—Says the second little squirrel. 

First boy :—(Leaning aslant toward first girl and peering over 
his nut and down through the imaginary boughs at the same spot 
upon which her attention seems fixed.) 

“ A boy, I declare!” 

All ;—Says the third little squirrel. 

Second girl :—(Stretching forward and excitedly searching.) 

“Where, oh, where ?” 

All ;—Says the fourth little squirrel. 

Second boy :—(Stiffening into an attitude of braggadocio and 
taking a nibble at his nut,) 

“T’m not afraid!” 

All ;—Says the fifth little squirrel. 

Third girl :—(Hiding behind her neighbor and speaking in the 
tiniest, shrillest squeals of ail.) 

“ Let’s hide in the shade!” 

All :—(Resuming childlike voices, but retaining their poses as 
squirrels.) 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah!” cry the boys, and they all run at the noise. 


(All scamper from the stage.) 


rr 
A Motion Song. 


By Letty STERLING. 


Up and down our arms are swinging 
As if loud bells they were ringing. 
How they go to and fro 
All along this merry row ! 


On our tiptoes we are rising 

To a height that is surprising. 
Now we stand with each 

On a hip while chests expand. 


Fingers rest upon the shoulders 
(Pretty sight for all beholders) ; 
With our feet, steps repeat 
Which are dainty, graceful, neat. 


Right foot is a circle making, 

Left foot is the same course taking ; 
Just once more, as before, 

We those circles will go o’er. 


“No,” and “no,” our heads are shaking, 
In a way there’s no mistaking ; 

Now it’s “ yes,” we confess 
We don’t know and so we guess. 


Overhead the air we're grasping, 
Overhead our hands we're clasping ; 
As they fall, sounds a call, 
Which means study for us all. 


> 


Never Break a Promise. 


If you wish to be respected 

And to gather many a friend, 
There’s a simple rule to follow 

That will bring the wished-for end. 
It is this: Be very careful 

How your promises you make, 
And a promise, once tis given, 

Never, never, never break. 
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The Educational Field. 





William Mackintosh. 


Mr. Wm. Mackintosh, president of the Ontario (Canada) Teach- 
ers’ Association, was born in Montreal, in 1844. His early edu- 
cation was received in the public and high schools of Ontario. 
At the age of 18, he began to teach in Ontario county, and con- 
tinued to teach in this and Victoria county until the end of 1869. 
In 1870, he entered the Toronto no school then under the 
efficient management of Dr. J. H. ter, and, at the close of 
the year, received a certificate of the highest grade. For more 
than three years he taught in Northumberland county, and, in 
1874, received the appointment of inspector of public schools for 
North Hastings, a position which he has continued to hold with 
much credit to himself, and great advantage to the county. 

Merely mechanical teaching finds no favor in the eyes of Mr. Mack- 
intosh. He contends that education is a preparation for citizen- 
ship, that moral and intellectual growth are the deséderata of pub- 
lic school life, and that to that end the teacher should train and 
inspire as well as instruct. The earnest teacher has no better 
friend than Mr. Mackintosh who regards public school educa- 
tion as the most important work in which any country can take 
an interest or to which it can lend support. He deplores the con- 
stant removal of experienced teachers to other walks of life, and 
thinks that legislative and municipal grants to public schools 
should be materially increased and apportioned, not entirely on 
the basis of attendance as at present, but partly on the basis of 
local effort to maintain efficient schools, al in such a way as to 
induce school trustees to give their teachers more liberal salaries. 
Inspector Mackintosh boeves that the professional training of 
teachers is a work of great importance, and that every possible 
effort should be made to enhance the real usefulness and effi- 
ciency of the various training institutions of the province, that they 
should be, and can be, made centers of educational life and influ- 
ence, centers from which the best educational thought and in- 
spiration would radiate. He also affirms that the interest of edu- 
cation will be served by social efforts to draw all classes of 
teachers—college professors, high school and public school teachers 
—more and more closely together. 


¥ 


The School of Pedagogy, Philadelphia. 


The new Philadelphia school of pedagogy was started in the 
private office of President Johnson, of the high school faculty, in 
the high school, on the 5th of October. 

There are eight pupils registered, all of them,excepting one, grad- 
uates of the high school, with the degree A. B. The rearrang 
course of instruction provides for four hours a day recitation, and 
in the afternoons the pupils will have an opportunity at the 
practical work of teaching. The instruction will include psychol- 
ogy and the philosophy of education, history of education, school 
organization and management, constitutional and school law, phil- 
osophy and methods of kindergarten, methods of teaching. 
The course will occupy a year, at the end of which time those 
who pass a successful examination will receive a certificate quali- 
fying them to become a principal in a grammar school. 

The faculty of the new school is as follows : Henry Clark John- 
son, Professor of Constitutional Law; D. W. Bartine, Professor 
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of School Economy and Organization ; E. J. Houston, Professor 
of Physics and Physical Geography ; F. F. Christine, Professor of 
School Law; W. H. Greene, Professor of Natural Science; George 
H. Cliff, Professor of Methods of Teaching; Henry Willis, Pro- 
fessor of History ; Albert H. Smyth, Professor of the History of 
Education; W. A. Mason, Professor of Drawing and Modeling ; 
Benjamin F. Gacy, Professor of Psychology and the Philosophy 
of Education ; Charles T. Dolley, Professor of Natural History. 





The legislature of the state of Minnesota enacted a “ compul- 
sory education act” in 1885, which provided for the attendance of 
every child at school for at least twelve weeks ineach year. Supt. 
Gilbert, of St. Paul, is now taking steps for the enforcement of 
this law which has previously remained a dead letter upon the 
statute books. 

The principals of the schools will set about ascertaining the 
number of children who are not in the schools with the view of 
finding out the cause, and upon this information the board of 
education will act. The charitable institutions throughout that 
city will be called upon to furnish suitable clothing for these chil- 
drsn to appear at school. 





Prof. H. E. Kratz, of Vermillion, S. D., has been elected super- 
intendent of Sioux City (la.) public schools, in place of Charles 
W. Deane, resigned. Supt. Kratz has been a resident of South 
Dakota for ten years and is known as one of the best equipped 
educators in the West. For several years he has been superin- 
tendent of the schools in Mitchell, S. D., and has held the chair of 
pedagogy in the State university with honor. 





The joint institute of Passaic and Bergen counties, N. J., will be 
held at Paterson, Nov. 23-25. Among the subjects for discus- 
sion are, “ Hygiene ” and “ Physical Culture,” by Dr. Boice, state 
normal school; “Reproduction in Reading” and “‘ Number,” by 
Miss Virginia Fogle; “Language,” by Supervisor Metcalf, of 
Boston ; “Civics in the Schools,” and “ School Management ” by 
Dr. E. H. Cook, Supt. Flushing, N. Y.; “ Natural History ” and 
“ Physics,” by Prof. Apgar; “ Teaching Agriculture in Rural 
Schools,” by Prof. Voorhees, Rutgers college; ‘“ Kindergarten,” 
by Miss Angeline Brooks, director at the College for the Training 
of Teachers. 





Another instance of the sure advance in spelling reform is 
found in the announcement made by The /nk Fiend (a monthly 
Chicago journal, October number), that the publication of “The 
Printers’ Lexicon,” in installments by Henry R. Boss will be spelled 
by the “ Lawler Rules,” that is, the omission of the final useless 
letters in such words as “ opposite,” “cigarette,” etc., and in 
changing A to /. 





The thirteenth annual institute of Lackawanna county, Pa., held 
its session in Scranton, November 11. Dr. Phillips opened with 
a lecture, “ How the World is Governed.” Prof. Boone, of the In- 
diana state university, spoke on “ The Nature of Education ;” 
among other speakers Mrs. Monroe delivered an address on “Char- 
acter Building,” and Dr. Robinson talked on “ University Exten- 
sion.” Among the resolutions adopted was one of mutual con- 
gratulation that a “ teachers’ organization had been established 
for the protection and mutual welfare of its members.” Another 
resolution advocated “the study of physics in our public schools 
for the purpose of teaching boys the nature of gases and the art 
of ventilation in mines.” 

The boys and girls of the high school in Pittsfield, Ill., publish a 
paper called 7he High School Kicker. Last spring, the question 
of license or no-license was to be voted on, and the A7cker bore 
the names of fifty-six high school boys following this petition : 


“HEAR THE BOYS. 
Fathers, Look At This. 
IS YOUR BOY’S NAME HERE? 


TO THE FATHERS AND VOTERS OF PITTSFIELD :—We beg of 
you, do not vote to tempt the boys, by voting for saloons in Pitts- 


field.” 

This is a practical illustration of the adage “ The child is father 
to the man,” and it is to be hoped the fathers in this case felt the 
pointedness of the child-instruction. 





An American clergyman living in Dresden, Germany, received 
a notice from the police artment uiring his presence at a 
certain place. He accordingly presented himself and was told that 
he had been sent for because his little six-year-old daughter was 
not attending school. Upon answering that he did not wish her 
to go to school, he was told that if she were taught at home it 
must be by a teacher who had passed an “official examination ” 
and could “show the papers ” to that effect. 


What would an American father in this country say to that? 
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The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific circle begins its four- 
teenth year this autumn. The course for 1891-92, is essentially 
American, including the history, government, literature, and social 
nstitutions of the United States. Each member who joins has his 
work definitely yy" out for him, and receives carefully pre- 
pared suggestions for reading. Over 170,000 persons have been 
a at the central office in Buffalo, N. Y., since the beginning 
in 1878. 


The Great Northern Railway Company (Eng.) have, at a cost of 
over 4,000l., erected a new boys’ school near their extensive works 
at Peterborough, and have just presented it to the city. The 
building, is very elaborately fitted up, and affords accommodation 
for 400 boys. At the opening ceremony Mr. F. Rouse, who is 
one of the managers of the school, said the company realized 
that the best way to get good servants was to give them a good 
education. 





State Superintendent Wolfe, of Missouri, has pepe “£ 
Library Day” in November, and through the press of the state is 
urging every school district to make a vigorous effort on that day, 
for a library fund, whether by private subscription or by enter- 
tainments this fund is raised, public sympathy cannot fail to be 
aroused by this concerted action for books over all the state, says 
Superintendent Wolfe, in his appeal to teachers: “ The agitation 
necessary to success will cause an educational wave to sweep over 
the state even more valuable than the libraries we build. Popu- 
lar education can achieve its greatest success only when in close 
touch with the je. If we stand firmly by this enterprise the 
day is not far distant when Missouri can boast of more library 
books than any other state between the two oceans.” 





A public meeting of representative citizens has been held in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., to consider the matter of organization of manual train- 
ing schools as a part of the public school system of that city, R. 
R. Rogers, superintendent of public instruction, at Jamestown, N. 
Y., spoke in explanation of the work as practiced in that city. He 
maintained that it did not take the p of purely intellectual 
training, but supplemented it. Prof. Cassety said he had been 
seriously contemplating the introduction of such methods in the 
state normal schools and discussed the probable expense with 
Supt. Rogers. Other speakers were Prof. Ossian Lang, Miss 
Maria Love, Dr. Putnam, and Mr. Churchyard, of the Builders’ 
Exchange. The latter gentleman said that if the representatives 
present would make application to the school committee of the 
common council they could readily get the required appropriation 
for the expenses of manual training in that city. 





Capt. R. H. Pratt, of the Indian training school at Carlisle, Pa., 
has sent to the Indian commissioner at Washington his twelfth 
annual report. It shows an increase of the population under his 
care over last year of 34. The average number now in the 
school is 794—an increase over last year’s average of 90. The 
total cost to the government for all supplies and improvements, 
buildings, etc., was $111,893.81. The income from donations was 
$4,020. The total earning by farm labor during the year 
amounted to $13,165.36 for boys, and $3,036.67 for girls, making 
a total $16,202.03. “Every boy and girl,” reads the report, “ is 
encouraged to save, and regular bank accounts are kept, each one 
having a bank-book. The total number of depositors at the end 
of the year was 723. The total amount to their credit was 
$10,430. 

Students from the school mostly go out as farm help. The 
school farm is in a flourishing condition. There is a normal 
school attached for the training of Indians to teach their fellows 
in the Indian settlements. The number of teachers is 20. 





In the Southwestern Fournal of Education is an interesting 
article on “ My Indian ool.” The writer had 17 full blooded 
Choctows, who could not speak a word of English. She had a 
half Indian boy who understood Choctow and English, and she 
made him the interpreter. She talked in English and he trans- 
lated; he was fond of explaining by means of objects, and one 
day while discussing the word “rat” to a primer class, he sud- 
denly,produced a “sure enough mouse ” from the depths of his 
trousers pocket. The illustration was an effective one. This 
reminds one of the boy in Pestalozzi’s class who said, when a pic- 
ture of a window was before the class, “ Why not use the window 
itself?” “The boy is right,” said Pestalozzi. 


The forty-seventh annual meeting of the Massachusetts State 
Teachers’ Association will be held in Nov. 27 and 28. — 
* The program is full of promise of a gathering of unusual in- 
terest. 

The following is mainly the order of exercises : 

“The Training of Teachers and the Study of Education,” Paul 
H. Hanus, assistant professor of the history and art of teaching in 
Harvard university ; “ Our Ethical Resources,” Rev. Wm. Dew. 
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Hyde, LL. D., president of Bowdoin college; “The Relation of 
Grammar and High School Education to Collegiate,” Frank A. 
Hill, head master of the Cambridge English high school ; “ Meth- 
ods and Results of Instruction in History,” Chas. H. Levermore, 
Ph. D., professor of history in the Massachusetts institute of 
technology ; discussion to be opened by D. O. S. Lowell, master 
in Roxbury Latin school ; “ The Teaching of French and German 
in our Public Schools,” Chas. H. Grandgent, director of modern 
languages in the Boston schools ; “Elementary Science,” A. B. 
Morrill, principal state normal school, Willimantic, Ct.; “Class 
Exercise on the Effects of Alcohol,” Mrs. R.E. Lander, Wm. H. 
Lincoln school, Brookline; “Progress and Results of Manual 
Training,” John O. Norris, head master of the Charleston high 
school ; “‘ Nature Study,” Sarah E. Brassill, supervisor of science, 
Quincy ; “ Arithmetic: Fractions and Percentage,” (a) Introduc- 
tory Statement, T. M. Balliet, Ph. D., superintendent of schools, 
Springfield ; (6) Class Exercise, Lizzie A. S, principal of York 
street school, Springfield. Discussion, Geo. A. Walton, agent of 
the state board of education ; “ After the Primer, What?” 
ace E. Scudder, Cambridge ; “Influence of the Teacher's Man- 
ners,” Mrs, Alice Freeman Palmer, Ph. D., Cambridge ; “ Moral 
Standards in Public Schools,” Samuel Eliot, LL. D., Boston. 





The readers of THE JOURNAL are requested to send us clippings 
of educational movements (with name of paper) whenever they 
see them. They will aid the editor of the /¥e/d and he will be 
grateful for their aid. Let everyone send in contributions. 


New York City. 


Mr. Edward Dean will give a series of 35 lectures on the “ His- 
tory of Music,” at 81 Fifth avenue, to be illustrated by vocal and 
instrumental soloists, quartets, and choruses. No, 21 will be on 
Medieval Hymnody, and No. 28 on The First Opera. 





The New York Kindergarten Association was organized a year 
and a half ago to introduce the kindergarten system more gener- 
ally into New York, to establish the free schools, and to urge the 
adoption of the system by the public schools. The active mem- 
bership is largely composed of women, one-half the board of 
managers are women, and its practical work is entirely conducted 
by women. The association has established two schools; both 
have already outgrown the limit of membership and have long 
lists of waiting applicants. One school is supported by the alum- 
nz of the Normal college and conducted in the mission house of 
the churches which gives the use of the room. 


Educational Notes From Hungary. 


Count Albion Csaky, the minister of public instruction in Hun- 
gary, has recently issued in the German language a tynopsis of 
his annual report in which he says, that he considers professional 
supervision and a thoroughly trained corps ot teachers the most 
important factors of es in apy school system. So far as 
figures can speak, gy A Hupgery has made rapid progress 
during the last 20 years. e report shows a com n between 
= — of affairs in 1859 and 1889 from which we call the follow- 
ng items. 

I, Elementary Schools. In 1889, 2,015,612 children attended school, 
while in 1869 only 1,152,115. In comparison with the number of chil- 
dren of school age between 1860 and 1889, an increase of attendance 
from 50.42 per cent. to 80.65 per cent. is recorded. While in 1860, 
1,598 communities were without any schools, that number had de- 
creased to 244 in 1889. The number of schools in 1869 was 13,798; in 
1889 it was 16,702. In 1869 the number of teachers was 17,792, while 
in 1889, it had increased to 24,645. The expenditures for maintaining 
elementary schools in 1869 were only $1,342,363; but in 1889 they 
amounted to $5,306,777. While in 1869 the state’s subvention to ele- 
mentary schools was only $14,556, it was $6,505,315 in 1889. The 
(pest incsente reer above is found only in those pcrtions of the 

- one inhabited by people of the Hungarian, German, and 
Ruthenian tongues; the attendance of Roumapian, Servian, and 
Slavakish children is in a rather backward condition. 

11, Secondary Schools. The kingdom has 180 secondary 
schools, that is, 15: qymsesio, or classical colleges, and 29 real- 
schulen, or modern colleges. One hundred and thirteen are com- 


plete in their organization, while sixty-seven had not quite com- 
pleted their organization jacking the senior classes. e classi- 
cal schools were attended by 36,367 students, or 83.8 cent.; the 
modern by 7,308 students or 16.7 per cent. The remarks 
that the attendance in modern schools is increasing faster than in 
the classical schools. 

411, Superior Schools. Concerning universi technical and 


other su; institutions, the minister reports the candi- 
dates for the piofession of teaching and students of technical, 
tural, and military schools are increasing in number faster 

those of the universities. In the universi he notices that 

the law faculties and academies are stillovercrowded as in former 


you, while the number of theology, medicine, 
orestry, and mining is decreasing. An interesting feature of the 
superior education in Hun is this:—The examination for 
a enti yi ype 
‘or profession cent.) passed the 
medical students only 7 (or 69 per cent.) ; 


e ; 
of 140 students of the phi hic faculty only a (or per cent) 
of 210 students of the Pol ekaioun only 80 (or 38 per cent.) 
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Correspondence. 


In giving the multiplication table, should a pupil say ‘‘ 7 times 7 
is 49” or 7 times 7 are 49?” 

I claim the first is correct and that the subject of the verb is the 
expression ‘‘7 times 7” and that it is in the singular number. 
Fipus ACHATEs, 


“7 times 7 zs 49” and “7 times 7 are 49,” are both correct, but 
it is well to have the same pupil, or class, use either the one or 
the other exclusively, and not both expressions indiscriminately. 

T. M. B. 

1. Why did Drake call the western 

2. What is the origin of Acadia 
that name? 

3. Who is the present governor of Virginia? 

Ark, 3. es Dy 


1. Sir Francis Drake sailed along the Pacific coast in 1579, and 
named the country Vew Albion (which means New England), in 
honor of his queen. 

(2.) About 1603 a patent was given to the Szeur de Monts, con- 
ferring upon him a territory, under the name of Acadza, extend- 
ing from the latitude of Philadelphia to near that of Fredericton, 
New Brunswick. Port Royal, N. S., was the first permanent 
French settlement in America, 1605. So Acadza being its name 
Monts called it so. 

(3.) Philip W. McKinney is governor of Virginia. 


ot the U. S., New Albion ? 
Why did Demont call it by 


By what process is exact time furnished all over the United 
States ? J. F. 

Exact time is furnished by the big Naval Observatory at Wash- 
ington at the expense of the government, but it is distributed by 
the Western Union Telegraph Company, which regulates clocks 
all over the United States at noon every day. The government 
operator pushes the button in Washington, . C., exactly at the 
noon hour. Instantly the Western Union wires flash the news all 
over the United States, in a fifth of a second, that it is high noon 
at Washington. To do this, all other business is excluded from 
the wires all over the country at the hour corresponding to 3} 
minutes before noon in Washington. Each of the four divisions 
of the country sets its time by the meridian that divides it from 
north to south, each division making its time one hour later than 
the next division to the east. ' 

The exact time at Washington is not decided by the sun, but 
by the fixed stars. 


1. How can I teach my pupils the importance of inverting the 
terms of divisor in division of fractions, and how explain the reason 
for doing so? 

2. Is it wise to have children prepare a recitation every Friday 
eve or any Friday eve? What good is derived from it? 

R. R. C. 


1. You will find the reasons and process in any good arith- 
metic. 

2. Friday afternoon recitations are profitable if they can be given 
willingly by the =_— Everything depends on the spirit which 
the teacher is able to arouse in these exercises. The good de- 
rived from them, if well conducted, is three-fold: a. They give 
a pleasant ending to the week, and it is an excellent thing to send 
children home in a happy state of mind. 4. It re them con- 
fidence in themselves to “talk on their feet.” cc. If the selections 
are wise, they are good to be lodged in the memory. Debating is 
a good thing on Friday afternoon if the children are old enough. 


Will you please inform a reader of your paper where one can 
get some books suitable for children between the ages of eight and 
ten? I want some cheap small books with gcod moral and religious 
training. A. H. 

Eclectic, Ala. 


J. A. H., will find Sargent’s “Reading for the Young,” 
issued by the Boston Library Bureau, 146 Franklin St., Boston, a 
help to her in the selection of books for the little ones. It is very 
carefully arranged and one may get a good idea of the character 
of each book from the annotations which it contains. 


What psychologies would you recommend for one holding a second 
grade certificate (New York state)? I want something that is not 
too hard to understand. R. E, 


There are a many books on psychology: Compayre & 
Lindler (D. C. Heath & Co.), Sully (D. sy & Co.), Ladd’s 
Scribner's Sons), Hickok’s (Am. Book Co.), Welch’s (E. 

. Kellogg & Co.), are extensively used; but there are a dozen 
more. ychology cannot be recommended as an easy study; nor 
is there an easy book; it takes much study, thought, and time. 


That little tickling in your throat indicates catarrh, which is cured by Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. 
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Important + Events, &e, 





Humbert I., King of Italy. : 


King ‘Humbert is the second ruler of united Italy, the union 
having been effected under the reign of King Victor Emmanuel, 
his father, with the aid of such men Cavour, Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
and others. Before this the country had been divided up into a 
number of petty states, and there had been political chaos and 
almost constant contentions for a thousand years. 

Humbert was born in 1844, and succeeded to the throne on the 
death of his father in 1879. He took an active part in the war for 
Italian independence in 1859, and was active in the movement for 
the unification of Italy. In the war between Austria and Prussia 
in 1866, in which Italy was an ally of Prussia, Humbert com- 
manded a division of Gen. Cialdini’s army, distinguishing himself 
atthe battle of Custozza. He married his cousin Princess Mar- 
gherita of Savoy, in 1868. When the Franco-German war broke 
out in 1870, France withdrew her garrison from Rome, and the 
Italian troops taking possession completed the unification of the 
kingdom. Both the king and the queen have greatly added to 
their popularity in Italy by their visits to scenes of epidemics, 
floods, and other disasters. Their only child, Victor Emmanuel, 
Prince of Naples, is betrothed to a sister of the emperor of 
Germany. 

One of the great measures of Humbert’s reign is the formation 
of a triple alliance between Italy, Germany, and Austria. Turkey 
also adheres to the alliance as a protection against the future en- 
croachments of Ruasia. Italy has also obtained a protectorate 
in Abyssinia, showing that the government is inclined, in spite of 
former inactivity in this direction, to obtain foreign possessions. 
A navy has also been created, giving Italy a respectable rank 
among European powers. One of the features of Humbert’s reign 
is the encouragement given to education. Our readers will remem- 
ber the recent dispute of the Italian government with the United 
States over the lynching of some Italians in New Orleans. It is 
thought that Crispi and his friends sought to increase the difficul- 
ties of his successor, as premier. The way to a friendly uncer- 
standing was greatly smoothed when the Italian government was 
informed of the facts of the case. 

The Italian peninsula is about 700 miles long, and from 90 to 100 
miles wide. The kingdom includes Sicily, Sardinia, and some 
smaller islands. It has a population of about 27,000,000. Many of 
the cities are among the most famous in Europe, and the buildings 
are glorified with the works of Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, and others. 


EUROPEAN NATIONS PREPARING FOR WAR. 


The prediction that war in Europe was sure to come soon has 
been made so many times that prophecies are now received with 
doubt. When, however, they come from high officials there is 
more reason to believe they are based on reasonable grounds. A 
letter has been received in this country from an officer on the staff 
of the German emperor which says that war in Europe cannot be 
put off beyond next spring. This letter is supposed to have beeD 
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dictated by the emperor himself. It is said that only one meaning 
can be taken from the action of the czar in massing troops on the 
borders of Austria, Germania, and Roumania. The force on the 
frontier consists of 90 per cent. of the whole Russian army. 

In this connection it is interesting to know that the German war 
department has made arrangements with American firms for sup- 
plying the needs of the German army in time of war. It is known 
that a general arrangement, perfected by Emperor William, 
has been made with a New York house. It includes the furnish- 
ing of saddles, blankets, belts, bread, biscuit, tobacco, and other 
articles. In other words, the New York house is practically to 
corner supplies in the United States, so far as the European de- 
mand in case of war is concerned, and this corner is to be con- 
trolled by the German emperor. It is also known that 100,000 
stand of arms, with bayonets attached, are in readiness in the 
United States to be disposed of as soon as trouble occurs. These 
probably will be sold to one of the smaller powers. 





THE CHINESE GOVERNMENT'S TROUBLES. 


It is said that the slowness of China in complying with the re- 
quest of the European powers in regard to the outrages on foreign- 
ers is due to the fear ofa rebellion. 

The Kolai Hui Society membership is said to run into millions. 
Their cause is a popular one, as all the people are opposed to the 
introduction of the foreigner. The cry will be, ‘‘China for the 
Chinese.’’: 

The Chinese government knows of the importation of arms and 
ammunition by this society and others, and knows for what 
purpose they are obtained, yet seems wholly powerless to prevent 
it. The Tartar dynasty is apparently doomed, and the establish- 
ment upon the throne of a descendant of the ancient Chinese Ming 
line of emperors will follow. In this clash of arms the innate 
hatred of Chinese to foreigners must necessarily find vent, and 
unless our representatives in Pekin make every effort to secure 
ample protection before this moment arrives, and it is looked 
for next spring, our citizens in China will be few in number and 
our interests almost if not entirely destroyed. 

It is reported that in consequence of attacks upon French and 
Russian subjects those nationsare about to take measures against 
China. In compliance with this agreement France proposes to 
press upon the south of China along the Tonquin border and Rus- 
sia along the Siberian frontier for an extension of territory. They 

propose to carry on the operations independently of each other 
but simultaneously, in order that the opposing Chinese forces may 


be divided. 
Along with the other troubles the coasts of China are infested 


with pirates. A large junk was lately robbed by pirates just out- 
side of Amoy harbor and the crew murdered. During the summer 
the number of piracies were so great on the Yang-tse river that 
the English consuls had to take active measures against them. 

The United States warship Charleston sailed from Yohohama 
to Shanghi and will make a tour up the Yang-tse= to ascertain, 
the condition of the disaffected district. At present the nations 
represented by war vessels in Shanghai are the United States, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, and 
Japan. 





THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY.— Efforts are being made by this 
lottery to embody it in the constitution of the state. It is felt 
in that a states that no greater dishonor could be done 
the state than to embody a gambling house in the constitution. 
By such an act the grand duke of Baden and the prince of Monaco 
obtained a European disrepute. The Louisiana lottery offers the 
state $1,250,000 out of an annual profit to the managers of $8,900,000 
if its existence is made constitutional. A meeting was held in 
New York recently to protest against such action. The lot- 
tery at present defies the law by using the United States 
mailsand advertising in newspapers. 





THE JuNTA’s WORK ENDED.—The Chilean Junta, which has 
exercised contro! in that country since the downfall of Balma- 
ceda, has surrendered its power to the newly organized congress. 
Both branches of congress have organized. 





KING GEORGE’s ENEMIES.—It is reported that a conspiracy has 
been discovered in Athens for the overthrow of the present rul- 
ing dynasty, of Greece. Among the prominent men who are said 
to be desirous of throwing aside the government of King Georgeis 
M. Spiridton Tricoupis, the well-known Greek statesman, who at 
one time held the position of prime minister of the kingdom. 





PENNY PosTAGE.—Sir James Ferguson, the British postmaster 
general, has no hopes of the success of the scheme for penny pos- 
tage between the English-speaking peoples. He thinks, however, 
that there will soon be a substantial reduction in the postage rates 
on newspapers, books, and patterns. 
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Of Special Interest to Pupils. 


SIAM AND SIAMESE CUSTOMS. 

Bangkok, the capital of the independent kingdom of Siam, says 
The Street Railway Journal, is situated on the River Meinam. A 
considerable part of the town consists of floating houses anchored 
along the river banks or on the canals, while the rest is built 
mostly on high piles on both sides of the river, there being no 
bridges. The people number 300,000. About half of these are 
Chinese, and a considerable part of the rest are Malay, Burmese, 
Indians, and Europeans, each with their different language and 
religion. Siam has always been distinguished for its liberal policy 
towards all strangers. The Siameseare zealous Buddhists. Every 
man serves his term as apriest. ‘hey have never practiced relig- 
ious persecution of any kind. 

Poverty and want are unknown; for means of subsistence are 
cheap and wages comparatively high. This latter follows from 
the fact that land may still be had almost free; and in Siam as 
elsewhere, a man who has easy access to the opportunity to earn 
money for himself will not take from another wages less than he 
could earn by employing himself. The consequence is that in 
three or four days a man can earn enough to live upon for a 
month, and it is sometimes difficalt to induce him to work the 
other twenty-seven days; for the Siamese are philosophers enough 
to reason that we make money to live and not the contrary. 

The traffic in Bangkok, is carried on mostly in boats on the river 
and the innumerable canals. The Siamese have always been half 
amphibious. It is very rare that a person is drowned, though the 
narrow canoes in which the natives travel are constantly being 
upset with whole families in them, and from reasons of religious 
superstition, assistance is rarely rendered. A good canoe may be 
bought for three or five dollars, and even the youngest children 
can manage them to perfection. All produce is brought in boats 
from the country, where no roads exist, but where there are good 
capals. Streets exist to a considerable number, and from one end 
of the town to the other runs a street railroad six miles long, with 
good bridges. 

The ground is perfectly level, and solow that at times it is flood- 
ed by the river; and to allow boats to pass under the bridges these 
have all been built high. The tramway crosses fifteen bridges 
from one to six feet above the road level. They can be passed by 
boats without inconvenience, and need not be removed for that 
reason, but once a year the king goes in solemn procession to the 
temples along these two canals, and for his golden barge Siamese 
etiquette demands that all bridges be removed. This is to avoid 
the possibility of any person passing over the king’s head. The 
rule is that no Siamese must place himself above his superior ; 
thus women, considered the inferior sex, must avoid the upper 
story of a house when men are in the lower. The middle part of 
these two bridges, thirty-four feet long, on this great day is lifted 
some six or seven inches, and then, resting on two trolleys, one 
attached to the moveable piece by a sort of long tail T, the whole 
is rolled on the tram rails to the left and the tail is withdrawn. 
The arrangement takes some hours, and could not be used for 
daily openings, but no extra mechanism has been required except 
the “tail.” 

The public has become quite used to getting on and off the cars 
without their b ing stopped ; they perhaps realize the advantage 
in greater speed by this method. If the passengers desire it the 
pace is slackened down to a walk, and it is a pleasure to see how 
well even old women with babies or trays of glass ware in their 
arms jump on or off thecar. While all the Siamese are extremely 
alert, some of the Chinese are clumsy and too pig-headed to listen 
to the conductor’s directions, and, in consequence, y.u sometimes 
see them turn head over heels, to the great delight of the other 
passengers. 


FLOWERS BY THE THOUSAND. 


The custom of yiving away surplus plants and flowers was duly 
appreciated this year by the people of Philadelphia and St. Paul. 
In Philadelphia more than 200,000 plants were distributed among 
at least 10,000 persons. After the cuttings for next season had 
been gathered at Fairmount park, the perishable plants were 
packed in bins on the lawn and arranged for easy distribution. 
On the day fixed by the park regulation the gardeners and helpers 
were on hand to keep the applicants in line and help them to pick 
out the plants. Begonias, scarlet sages, petunias, water lilies, 
geraniums, fuchsias, marigolds, chrysanthemums, ziunias, and 
other favorite plants were among the varieties that were dis- 
tributed. Women of all ages, children of all sizes, and a few 
men, generally old, were at the park early in the morning, and in 
three hours more than 2,000 persons had received plants. The 
applicants were from all parts of the city and all conditions of life, 
but they were on a common footing at the bins. In St. Paul 
about 4,000 plants were distributed. 
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New Books. 


A book that furnishes some amusing work for children is en- 

titled The Brownie Paper Dolls, by Florence E.Cory. Various 

are reproduced in colors from drawings, as, Uncle Sam, 

Sin, Jack Tar, the Dude, “ One of the Finest,” Pat, British 

Soldier, and an old man. The figures as represented are to be 

cut out, and then directions are given in regard to dressing them. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


In the series of Elementary Classics has just been issued 
Caesar's Invasion of Britain, edited by W. Welch, M. A., and C. 
G. Duffield, M. A., with notes, exercises, and vocabularies. It is 
intended as a first translation book. The text is a simplified ver- 
sion of Books IV. and V. of the Gadde War. On each construc- 
tion will be found one or more exercises and an explanation or 
rule. (Macmillan & Co., London and New York.) 


Although spelling is one of the most useful of arts, on account 
of the irregularities of the English language it is one of the most 
difficult ones to acquire. Any one, therefore, who can smooth the 
path of the learner is a benefactor of childhood. In Common 
Words Difficult to Spell James H. Penniman, an experienced 
teacher of English, has given the words which are most frequently 
spelled incorrectly. He has discovered these by long and patient 
observation. By sufficient practice on these words, and an ac- 
uaintance with the rules for spelling and dictation exercises in 
the book, one ought to become an expert in orthography. (Sher- 
man & Co., printers, Philadelphia.) 


One of the prettiest holiday books we have seen is Songs of the 
Sea, by Reynolds Beal. The selections of verse are tasteful and 
the artist has allowed free play to the fancy in making the draw- 
ings. Ropes, anchors, wheels, oars, compasses, fenders, etc., are 
wrought into handsome designs, and the variety that is exhibited 
is wonderful. Ships of various kinds and sea scenes in storm and 
calm bring up delightful reminiscences of a “ life on the rolling 
-~ The artist has shown great taste in the lettering. Lovers 
of the sea will linger with admiration over these pages. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., New York.) 


A small octavo volume, entitled Zhe Dzseases of Personality, 
translated from the French of Th. Ribot, has lately been pub- 
lished. The subject is one of great importance to all students 
of mind and one on which too much light cannot be thrown. 
The author is an accurate and patient investigator, and he cites a 
large number of cases from which he draws conclusions of great 
value to science. The general heads under which the subject is 
considered are organic disorders, emotional disorders, disorders of 
the intellect, dissolution of personality, etc. Those who believe that 
“the proper study of mankind is man” will find plenty of stimulus 
to independent observation in this volume. (The Open Court 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 75 cents.) 


The publication by Darwin of the results of his researches gave 
a great impetus to the study of science with especial reference to 
the origin of life. Wide as were the studies and observations of 
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that great scientist the subject was so vast that there was much 
left for his successors to investigate. Hubbard Winslow Mitchel] 
M. D., a busy professional man, has just published a book em. 
bodying his researches in biology under the title of The Evolution 
of Life. His work cannot be called an exhaustive treatise 
What is known concerning the origin of animal and plant life has 
been summarized in a style so delightful and so free from tech- 
nicalities that it can be enjoyed even by the unscientific reader. 
pe with the regular theory of the origin of the universe 
and proceeding to the consideration of the formation of the eart}, 
the author goes on to describe the changes that animals under- 
went in the successive geologic ages. To the scientific mind this 
is a more interesting story than the most thrilling romance eyer 
written. Usually books on geol do not have an attractive 
look to the uninitiated. This foes as no dry looking tables and 
just as few as possible of those long, unpronounceable names that 
have been given to the denizens of the early world. Many and 
excellent illustrations have been employed showing the animals 
from the trilobites of the Paleozoic seas to the apes of the Post. 
tertiary period. The volume is bound in light blue cloth with 
decorations and lettering in gilt, and has a frontispiece portrait of 
the author. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London, 


$1.75.) 


In his Physics by Experiment, Dr. E. R. Shaw, has shown a 
knowledge both of his subject and of the pupil’s mode of obtain- 
ing knowledge; usually the former only appears in text-books. 
In the newer educational era that is upon us the important ques- 
tion is, How shall the knowledge be presented in the school- 
room? The true way to obtain a knowledge of things is by in- 
specting them; to know their powers there must be experiment. 
In this volume Dr. Shaw has shown, by ingenious methods, how a 
knowledge of the mechanical powers, of matter itself, of fluids, of 
heat, sound, light, and magnetism may be obtained by simple ex- 
periments. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the book to teachers will 
be the ingenious mode by which simple apparatus is made; the 
whole series of experiments, probably nearly 300 in number, in- 
volving probably as many more subsidiary experiments, can be 
made by apparatus costing less than twenty dollars. There are 
very many teachers who have a knowledge of principles, but have 
never made experiments. What they know they know by remem- 
bering, they have learned it. Tosuch this book will be of the 
highest value. There are women having classes in physics who 
have never made experiments. Such can set their pupils at work 
(both boys and girls) in demonstrating the laws of matter—light, 
heat, etc. In fact, the book will have a wide field. A book con- 
structed like this must be looked upon as a real contribution to 
the advancement of genuine education; there is an increasing 
number of teachers who are emerging from the routine of sitting 
in their chairs and reading questions from the bottom of the page 
and requiring answers memorized from the text. There is an in- 
creasing number who are determined to be educators and not les- 
son-hearers, so that the book cannot but have a warm welcome. 
(Effingham Maynard & Co., New York.) 


Only a few weeks ago the Swiss celebrated the six hundredth 
anniversary of the foundation of the republic of Switzerland. 
That was a notable event in the struggle for freedom, and the 
heroes of the forest Zcantons deserve a prominent place in the an- 





Nature Study fr the Common Schools 


By W. S. JACKMAN, of the Cook County Normal School. 
12mo. 438 pp. Teachers’ price, $1 20; by mail, $1 30. 





A series of questions for pupils and suggestions for teachers on 
the scientific side of every-day phenomena. These questions are 
not limited to any single department of science. The author be- 
lieves that, in the case of young pupils, the ‘‘ thorough” study of a 
few living things, animal or plant, is premature. The pupil’s in- 
terest can best be aroused and maintained by an appeal to the 
whole circle of natural phenomena with which he comes in contact. 
In this way, also, he obtains some conception of the unity of 
science, which the author tries to emphasize. It has been found, 
upon actual trial of the method by several teachers, that the results 
are not disconnected or superficial, but just the reverse ; the reason- 
ing powers of the pupil are greatly quickened by their having at 
hand a large amount of data gathered in a varied experience. 

The lessons have been arranged by months, according to conve- 
nience of observation and materials, but this arrangement is flexible, 
and it is not expected the book will be finished within any definite 
time. It is eminently a suggestive book, and its purpose is to in- 
dicate, with considerable detail, certain lines of work which it is 
hoped the teacher may be led to follow up. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Pubs., NEW YORK. 





RINEHART’S PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 
RINEHART’S HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 


Two Valuable Books. 











Each one of these handy little volumes should have a 
place on the teacher’s desk. Both books are simple ow/- 
lines of data given and enlarged in other works. The 
books are designed to aid the young teacher especially 
While 
other works are large and costly, these books, in size and 


in the study of education, its history and basis. 


price, will meet the demands of many young students. 


They will be sent, postpaid, for 26 cents, each. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO, Publishers’ 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 
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nals of the race. While empires, and monarchies, and republics, 
have been set up and pulled down all around them, this handful 

of hardy and liberty-loving people among their mountains have 
reserved the inheritance of their forefathers. 

The lately published work on The Swiss Republic, by Boyd 
Winchester, formerly United States minister to Bern, is based 
upon notes of studies and observations during a four years’ resi- 
dence in that country. It treats adequately of Switzerland's past 
and present. The author does not join the ranks of the doubters 
who would sweep away as legendary rubbish such stories at those 
of Tell and Winkelried, of whom the monuments of Swiss grati- 
tude are numerous. Charming and romantic as are Switzerland’s 
mountains and valleys, their chief interest for us lies in their gov- 
ernment. Great as has been the influence of this republic on the 
growth of democracy in the past, it is likely to be full as great in 
the future. ‘They have come nearer to an ideal government than 
any nation on earth, and their system, particularly, should be 
studied by Americans. Their elections are carried on without the 
feverish excitement and corruption that characterize ours, and 
their officials regard “‘ public office as a public trust.” Men there 
sacrifice private interests for the good of the state instead of look- 
ing to the latter for a sinecure, a subsidy, or a chance to pilfer the 
people’s money. Their executive has less power and dignity than 
ours, but this on the whole is a great gain, as some rank evils are 
thereby avoided, On the whole the world owes Switzerland a 
debt of gratitude for showing of what a democracy is capable 
when based’ on the suffrages of an enlightened and patriotic peo- 
ple. Asadescription of the government, founded on thorough 
and accurate knowledge, the book cannot be too highly valued. 
The author has not neglected the features of Swiss life and has 
given us some detailed pen-pictures of Swiss scenery. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., Philadelphia. $2.00.) 


Literary Notes. 


—tThe volume on Vermont in the American Commonwealth series 
will be ready in a few days. 

—Lowell’s Latest Literary Essays, announced by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., for November 28, will contain his essays on Milton, Gray, 
Landor, Keats, and Walton, with his lecture on Shakespeare ‘‘Rich- 
ard III.” 

——The late Ferdinand Praeger, who was a litelong friend of Wag- 
ner, left a volume of reminiscences of the composer which the 
Messrs. Longmans will soon publish under the title Wagner as J 
Knew Him. 

——Worthington Co., 747 Broadway, New York, announce for im- 
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mediate publication as No. 22, in their international library : Ligh? 
o Love, by Clara Dargan Maclean. The scenes are laid in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, in ante bellum days. 


-—The Shelley centenary, which will be commemorated next year, 
will be observed by the Clarendon Press by the publication of the 
Shelley concordance which F. S. Ellis has long been engaged upon. 
Lady Shelley will at the same time present to some public body a 
bronze and marble monument of the poet. 


——tThe Cassell Publishing Company have begun the publication 
of a series of cupyright books known as the International Library 
of Fiction. These books will be sold for one dollar per volume, ex- 
cept in rare cases where the unusual length of the story will make a 
higher price necessary. 


——The publications of Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., include a 
volume of sermons by Dr. Howard Crosby; Friendly Talks with 
Boys, and Friendly Letters to Girls, by Miss Hawlay; Script and Staff, 
a tale of the Children’s crusade, by Elia W. Beattie; Katie.a Daugh- 
ter of the King, by M. A. Gilmore, etc. 


Harper & Brothers have just published Pharaohs, Fellahs, and 
Explorers, by Amelia B. Edwards ; “Art and Criticism, by Theodore 
Child ; Sharp Eyes, a Rambler's Calendar of Fifty-two Weeks among 
insects, Birds, and Flowers. written and illustrated by W. Hamilton 
Gibson ; and /m the ‘* Stranger Peopte's” Couniry , a new novel by 
Charles Egbert Craddock. They have also brought out a magnifi- 
cent illustrated edition of Ben-Hur, containing over one thousand 
marginal drowings, besides twenty full-page photogravure illustra- 
tions. 





Magazines. 


—The November number of Babyhoed closes the seventh volume of that 
Standard nu uide for parents. Among its articles are those on “* 
ramily Medicinc Chest,” “ The Care of Delicate Infaats,” and * Bathing for 
Sick Children.” 


—The last number of //arfer’s Weekly contains articles on “* German Cavalry 
Training,” and “Coast Defences about New London.” There portraits are in this 
number of all the newly-elected governors, together with editorial comments on 
the late elections, 


—The weekly Grafhic of Chicago has published the first number of a quarterly 
magazine devoted to the interests of the Columbian exhibition It is called /he 
Exposition Graphic, and is printed in four languages—English,German, French, 
and Spanish, The first aumber is illustrated with portraits of President Harrison 
and Secretary Blaine ; portraits of the principal ¢fficers of the commission and 
local directory ; also vie ws of all the great buildings of the exposition, etc. 


——For the first time in many years the December number of 7he Century will 
have a distinctively Christmas flavor. Its illustrations wi.] include a great num- 
ber of full-page engravings, among them six of Nativity subjects. e frontis- 

iece is a Holy Family by the young American artist, Frank Vincent Du Mono. 

rs Amelia Gere Mason, author of * The Women of the French Salons,” has 
an article entitled ** Mozart— After a Hundred Years,” in this number. It is es- 
pecially appropriate in view of the Mozart Cente: ary. The illustrations include 
a number of portraits of Mozart at different ages. 





The Atlantic Monthly for 1892. 


Will have as its leading Serial Story DON ORSINO, by F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


Papers on Marked Men. 
On George Bancroft, By W. M. Stoane ; Orestes 
A. Brownson, by Geoxce Parsons Laturor: John 
Estem Cooke and Philip Pendleton Cooke, by 
Tuomas Netson Pace ; and James B. Eads, etc. 


An American at Home in 
Europe. 


Aseries of papers in which Wittiam Henry 
Bisnop tells about his experiences in daily living in 


on Japanese life. 


ries,”’ etc. 


Papers on Japan. 


Larcapio Hearn will contribute picturesque papers 


improvement of Town Life 


will be considered in papers on “ Parks for Small 
Towns,” ** Local Museums of Art,” * Free Libra- 


DRY GOODS. 


SILK EXHIBIT 
Continued this Week. 


New Weaves, new Colors, new De- 
signs, new Ideas—many Pat:erns, that 
indicate what will be specially appropri- 
ate for the earliest season of 1 892. 

We invite, once more, the most careful 














France, Spain, England, Rome, Venice, I.ucca, 
and Verona. 


Lowell in London. 


Mr. Henry James will contribute a brilliant 
paper of remmiscences of Mr. Lowell. 


Letters of Notable Men. 


. Joseph Severn and his Correspondents, includ- 
ing astriking letter from Joun Ruskin, will be the 
first of this series, 


Studies of American Cities. 
Descriptions of the life and character of the cities 
which have the greatest influence on American life. 


Educational Topics. 


Attention will be given this year to Education 
especially to the Education of girls and women. 





Single-Number Stories 


are arranged for, from Henry James, Saran Orne 
Jewett, Evten Ovney Kirk, MarcaRer Deanp, 
Joe: CHANDLER Harris, Octave Tuner, and others, 


Our Country in War Time. 


These papers will be begun by articles by an em- 
inent Southern scholar giving the grounds for his 
adherence to the Southern causes; and by a man of 
science from a border State accounting for his oppo- 
site decision in the same emergency. 


Books that are Talked of. 


The critical reviews of new books that are talked of 
will be continued. The most important works, for- 
eign as well as American, will be examined by ex- 
pert scholars. There will also be careful, scholarly 
studies in English and other literatures. 


_. TERMS. $4.00 a year, inadvance, postage free ; 35 cents a number. With new- 
life size Portrait of Lowell and also Portraits of Hawthorne, Emerson, Longtellow, Bry- 
ant, Whittier, or Holmes, $5.00 ; each additional Portrait, $1.00. 

The November and December numbers sent free to new sub- 
seribers whose subscriptions for 1892 are received before December 20th. 


Posta: notes and Money are at the risk ofthe sender, and therefore remit- 
tances should be made by money-order draft, or registered letter, to. 


Houghton, [lifflin & Co., Boston. 





scrutiny of our Display in Silks this week. 
It will be quite different from, but for 
variety and beauty even more attractive 
than, that of the Week just past. 
Ample provision is made, as always, for 
customers desiring the more staple and 
popular fabrics. 


James McCreery & C0., 


BROADWAY 4 Iirn STREET, 
NEW YORK. . 


CET CARRETT’S 


Best things for Lyceum and Church Enter- 
tainments. Humorous 
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The Publishers’ Desk. 


Among the most effective helps in teach- 
ing history is the Course of Study in History 
and Literature, b Nay E. Rice, teacher of 
history in Cook Co., IIl., normal school ; An 
Outline in History, by Grace Darling, of 
the Oshkosh, Wis., normal school, planned 
with the aim to stimulate in children an ap- 
petite for and a genuine love for reading in 
the field of biography and history ; Ques- 
tions and Answers on the History of “The 
Land We Live in.” The series includes a 
comprehensive review of the history and 
civil government of the United States, that 
is invaluable to every teacher and student 
of American history. How to Study U. S. 
History, and Improved U. S, History Cards. 
You will do wisely to send to Mr. Flanagan, 
185 Wabash avenue, Chicago, Ill., for his 
catalogue. 


* 

One of*the best school histories of the 
times is Scudder’s History of the United 
States, by Horace E. Scudder. With maps 
and illustrations. The leading characteris- 
tics of this beautiful work are: Well-con- 
sidered and well-written Texts; Logical 
Division into Periods ; a Suggestive Method; 
the insertion of Topical Analysis for Review 
as well as a full set of questions on texts 
and maps; accurate, clear, and distinct 
maps ; beautiful illustrations ; superior me- 
chanical execution; a low price. Messrs. 
Taintor Brothers & Co., 20 Astor Place, 
New York, are the publishers. 

& 


The principle of University Extension— 
socommon in England—is coming to 
more and more widely appreciated in this 
country, and promises to be in various 
forms well-nigh universal among those who 
wish for a more finished education than 
that furnished by a college course, or those 
who have not been able to avail themselves 
of the opportunities of such acourse. All 
these will be specially interested in the 
University Extension manuals published by 
Messrs. Chas, Scribner’s Sons. The im- 
print of this house is suffic ient guarantee of 
the scholarly thoroughness of these manuals. 

& 

A pointless proceeding is the trying to 
do good clerical work without a good 
pencil. Do you know that the perfect pen- 
cil pointer is pronounced by thousands one 
of the best machines for office, home, and 
school. It makes a perfect point and never 
breaks the lead. All stationers sell it. Send 
for circular to The Perfect Pencil Pointer 
Company, 105 Middle Street, Portland, 
Maine. 

s 

How can your school get along without 
such entertainment—combined with instruc- 
tion as may be found in the improved 
stereopticons, magic lanterns, and lantern 
slides, etc., for schools, colleges, and home 
amusement, manufactured by Mr. A. T. 
Thompson & Co., 8 Tremont Row, Boston, 
Mass. Their catalogue is free. 

2 


If you want to save money for your 
school, take notice of the offer of the 
Barnes’ M’f’g Co.,751 Broadway, New 
York. To boards of education and princi- 
pals of schools, to introduce Barnes’ inks. 
They will send you express or freight paid, 
and gumaatend, to be satisfactory, 12 
quarts of jet black ink or 12 quarts of writ- 
ing fluid, besides a nickel plated ink-stand 
with two handsome flint glass wells with 
covers-~all for five dollars. 

s 


If you are lacking a school, and wish to 
deal with a first-class agency, prompt, effi- 
cient, business-like—try the American 
School Bureau, managed P. V. Huys- 
soon, A. M., and late by R. 4 Avery, 2 W. 
14th St., New York. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSoN 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
es 
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it.—In an incomplete mixture w 
of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that hen! 





spilled on the that the hair was 
completely removed. W' purchased the new sor aap an named it MODENE. Itis Perfect 
pure, free all injurious substances, and so simple any one can useit It acts mildly b ; 
surely, and you will be su’ 1 Apply for afew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It hasno saiaitensaaeee to apy other preparation ever now 
for a like purpose, and no scien’ ever attained such wonderful results. JT ¢ AN 
FAIL. 11 the growth be light, one Loptleedion will remove it permanently; the heay 


growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or a gre pe Bohee all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be hs at each application, and without slichtes; 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTRO. 5). 
———Recommended by a/l who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. ——_ 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate pn a a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with ote + my It dissolves and destroys the life ey oy of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an atteri y as harmless as water 
who find an embarrassin, g growth of hair comieg. should use Modene 
~ to destroy - growth. Modene sent by mail. in po mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
bservation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. money by letter, with rour 

full address written plainly. are 





po piven, Postage atamps received the 


sameascash, (ALWAYS MENTION YOUR Tus Parse.) @Cut this advertisement out, 
. LOCAL AND @ | MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 
GENERAL AGENTS| Manufacturers of the Highest Grade Hair Preparations. 


We Offer $1,000 RANTEER 
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MAGEE S EMULSION vic COD 
Etat of Mat and Compound Syrup of LIVER 

Hypophosphites, ( (Lime mead Soda, ) OIL 
PULMONARY DISEASES, COUGHS, coLDs, 
BRONCHITIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA AND GENERAL DEBILITY, 
Very easy to take. Does not produce Nausea, and is easily 
assimilated. Thousands of pn, pny are ap yy 4 it in their 
regular practice @ many assert that it is 
THE BEST EMULSION IN THE MARKET. 
AeTao Tae wooTHER, MAGEE EMULSION CO., Manf'rs, Sonora tcaness 
Pur ad Simple, is 
SLO wncentioty, Sees 
it is a most practical method of 
EDUCATIONAL MANUAL TRAINING IN WOOD. 
Full information furnished, upon application, as to expense, &c. 
BENCHES, TOOLS, MODELS, DRAWING HAND-BOOKS. 
SUPPLIES AND ALL NECESSARY EQUIPMENT. 

We have supplied many Public and Private Schools of this Country and England. 
CHANDLER & BARBER, 15 & 17 Eliot St., BOSTON. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY PLEASURE TOURS TO 
WASHINGTON, D. C., and OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 
Will be tendered by the Penns 

New York, 


Ivania Railroad Com 
rooklyn, Jersey City, 


LEAVING NEW YORK FOR WASHINGTON, | LEAVING NEW YORK FOR OLD POINT, 


MONDAY, DEC. 28, 1891, at 11 am. MONDAY, DEC. 28, 1891, at 8 a.m. 
Rate, $12.50. Rate, $18.00. 


Returning Wednesday, December 30, 189r. Returning Thursday, December 31, 189. 


HOME FOR NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
These rates include Railroad Fare, Hotel Accommodations, Meals 
en route and ali necessary expenses. 
For Itineraries, Circulars, and full particulars apply to 
GEO. E. ARMSTRONG, Booking Agent, 849 Broadway, New York. 
H. M. HAINES, Booking Agent, 860 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 


General Passenger Agent. Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent. 


SARGENT'S ROTARY BOOK-CASE. 


AT LAS a satisfactory Rotary Book-Case has been pro- 
duced, suita Tlie ho! hbrary, 
school-room or office. Our new patent turn 
table rinciple ——_ all objections. No sticking; no 
ye ing | : pe lean styles, embracing ail sizes 
from sok Ww up. Illustrated catalogues free. 

Quote N ae SCHOOL JOURNAL. Address, 


SARGENT MANUFACTURING CO., 
814 Broadway, NEW YORK, or MUSKEGON, MICH. 


KINDERGARTEN sons: 


to the Teachers and their friends of 
chohen, and vicinity. 














J. W 
| SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


East 14TH STRFET, 
New Yuxus 


SUPPLIES. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Taacuers Co-Operative Association, 


Seeks Teachers who are 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. Proprieto: 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE PLGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Trem Boston, Mass. A ag 5g eg By! way ry Ave., Chicago, [ll.; 402 Richardson 
bik, sa oitencogs, Tenn. : 120% So. Spring St. Angeles, Cal.; 48 Washington Bidg., Portland, Ore. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Provides Schools of ail Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in obtaining 
situations. No charge to School Officers. 
Registration free to January 1st. Send stamp for Application Form. 
w. A. CHOATE & CU., Props., 24 STATE ST., 
H. P. FRENCH, Manager. ALBANY,WN. Y. 


WANTED: LADY TEACHERS. 








State Norm 5 for High School wor! org 1 3 for Modern Langu: Laneneges, oud to $700; 9 for 
met pate eet. Lin Bo a0 and and home ~ 000 ; yy Grade Work below the high school, ‘940 to 
$65 per mon 





Cc. J. ALBERT, M’g’r, The Schoo! & College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 
Keeps track of the BEST 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
AMERICAN TEACHERS in all branches. 


9 
Teachers Agency SCHOOL | NOFEE forenrollment. Blanks 


Introduces to gohools, aod a 4 BUREAU for stamp. P, V. HUYSSOON, 


——" an 
eee ee wee departinent of instruc: = 2 W. 14th St., New York. 


tion ; recommends 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 





<a, 


For r salaries, change 
address Teechers  Co-operat ive Associate 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Orville Brewer, 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 

OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teache: ‘essors, 

Musicians, of both sexes, for Me oor 
8c Families, and Churches. Circulars 

is carefully recommended to 

a Selling and renting of schoo! property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor 20th St., New York City. 


| TEACHERS ,° Ane pga 


HOOL.- 











WVILLE BAEWER. 
N* 70 DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 





v 








Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 


re TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 





“anager: / BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





“ TEACHERS WANTED. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER- 
five ASSOCIATION. 

M. V. BipGoop, 


Box 1968. NEW YORK City.” 












FOR BETTER PAYING POSITIONS \\ 
DONT FAIL TO WRITE THE 











N. ° REA . EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
NY EDUCATIONAL wh “AU R tioning THE JoURNAL when com- 
HS Kel $s * Shear “Coot. municating with advertisers. 








THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


seeking B. RUGGLES 
"howe wishing & . ee say Hotel B'id’g.) Room C, oe Vines Street, 
a EL Te CINCINNATI OHIO. 








ESTARLISHED IN 
1880 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Good teachers wanted for important vacancies. 








Send stamp for blanks to 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop’r., No. 44 East 14th Street, NEW YORK. 


Studio Building BOSTON, = four cee 
Good te 
Good paces fo 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL &¢ TRAINING SCHOOLS, 


These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach in ‘the Public Schools of the State. 


as Of these schools are licenses for life to 
State. 


cet inthe Bobonte of the 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


LLOUNtTMErt, —A person am Goats te enter one 
» A. ow Cit Superianadees who will forward a 
recomm 


endation for appointment to the State 
and it will Be sent Uy him to aed te 


4 





— are _~ ne — metic ee a ~~ 
perfect Musical Boxes made, and any number of 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 
E 


? 





app weddi anniversary, and ho 
THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING, $1.00. a No Music means atey Tae vate 
cmoty Training. fe win? AMES P. DOWNS,| *” — nd for 
Day you. Proepetus Publisher, “Old Muse Bones carefully = and 
243 muse NEW YORK. GAUTSCHI & SONS, “?f.ftietruas™ 





BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL, CHEL- 
SEA; ANDOVER, MASS., MANCHESTER, N. H., MERI- 
DEN, CONN., BROOKLYN, N.Y., CHARLESTON, S.C., 


and hundreds of important cities and towns in alb parts of the country are using 


Bradbury & Emery’s Academic Algebra 


with the most Satisfactory results. The publishers are daily receiving most gratifying 
evidences of its success, and testimonials to its merits as a text-book. 





Sample Copy sent for 50 Cents. 





Correspondence solicited. 


which the appointment is m: 


ft tay SSION.—A 


Reracier nd pas 
good moral c =, gue pom ap examina- 
thon at school en in A and Grammar, 
indicati: thet these ~*~ can be yo ay 
ing and ling. bat . 
A DIPLOMA from a College, Ht Acad- 
emy, Academic department of nion Sebool 
Stats Certificate. or a lat or 2nd grade Commissioner's 


n the unif Xam ination. 
Se aseupted ta en of Masao ce Examination. _ 


wt PENSES.—There are no expenses t for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks. 


‘or particulars concernin: 


the several schools send 
me circulars to the Princi: as follows: 


Brockport. ........ Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B 
REIN doccncccenccs James M. Cassery, Pa.D 
Cortiand............ Francis J. Cagney, Pu.D 
Fredonia ........... F. B. Pater, Pa.D. 
Se cccecnsnccce Jno. M. Mruwe, A.M. 
New Paltz.......... Frank 8. Carex, Pa.D 
Gis cccccoent James M. Mitxe, Pa.D 
EE BE. A. SHELDON, Pu.D. 
Plattsburg. ........ Fox Houpsx, LL.B. 








THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 
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PustisHep WEEKLY AT $2.50 A YEAR. 





Tue ScHooL JOURNAL is sent regularly to its 
subscribers until a definite order to discontinue 
is received, and all arrears are paid In full. 


Terms for Our Publications: 
Per year. 


$2.50 
1,00 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Weekly. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL - ° 
Primary Edition. Monthly. 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. - - 


TREASURE-TROVE. Monthly. Illus- 
trated i. ee, ae ae a ms 
THE PROFESSIONAL TEACHER. 

Mono “¢ - - - - - - - 
OUR TIMES. Monthly. - - - 
Club Rates on Application. 

Please send remittances ) Ad on N. Y. 

Postal Order, or Kegistered Letter. Address ail 
letters about subscriptions to our N. Y. office. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO.. 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.,) NEW YORK. 


WESTERN OFFICE: NEW ENGLAND OFFICE: 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., J. L. HAMMETT, 
185 Wabash Av., Chicago, Il.) 24 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


J. I. Coartocis, Mgr. Advertwing Dept. 


The Publishers’ Desk. 


This week we record 249 mew subscribers. 
May THE JOURNAL bring help and inspira- 
tion to every one of these for the next year 
so each will say as does this, “1 wish to ex- 
press my appreciation of THE JOURNAL. 
I took THE INSTITUTE for several years, 
but have been taking THE JOURNAL for 
the last two, and I cannot get along with- 
out it. You have made a great improve- 
ment in the new form of the paper.” E. E, 
Hulse, Shelter Island, N. Y. 


1.25 


5° 
+30 











Before the next issue every subscriber to 
THE JOURNAL will receive a copy of our 
new revised 64-page catalogue, and a plan 
for placing the paper in the hands of their 
fellow teachers at a small expense. The 
catalogue will bear careful examination, It 
is a carefully prepared statement of ‘the 
value of the largest and most uniformly 





wure 


VAN HOUTEN’S 
COCOA 


“Best & Goes Farthest.” 
‘Once tried, used always.” 









PERFECTLY PURE. 


Its great success has,of course,led to many 


equais Van Houten’s in deliciousness, and 
nutritive qualities. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World, 


Sold in 1-8, 1-4, 1-8 and 1 Ib, Cans. 
a@if not obtainable from your grocer,enclose 
> Wcts.to either Van HOuTEN & Zoon,106 Reade 
, St.,.New York,or45 Wabash Ave.,Chicago,and 
@ a can,containing enough for 35 to 40 cups, will 
be mailed. Mention this publication. Prepared only 
@ by Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp,Holland. <A?. 














valuable list of books for teachers published 
by any one publisher. These books have 
been published not with the idea of merely 
selling them, but to place in the reach of 
the teachers the really valuable and helpful 
books. Thus the sale of such books as 
Shaw’s School Devices, Seeley’s Grube 
Methods, etc., has steadily increased year 
by year, and that in spite of the many books 
on teaching issued by other publishers. 
Such a catalogue is therefore of itself a valu- 
able and helpful guide. 

* 


We wish that the new form of THE JOUR- 
NAL and the evidently large extra expense 
in issuing it would act as an incentive to 
secure the prompt payment of the few hun- 
dred subscriptions that are now due. Our 
attention to subscribers interests is evident; 
now help us to meet our bills by the prompt 
payment of yours. A superintendent once 
objected to receiving a letter and bill for his 
subscriptions overdue a year and a half, 
and yet was wont to make great complaint 
if his own salary was not paid on the day 
it was due!! Our cordial thanks are ten- 
dered to the thousands who are prompt 
—and these are gaining in number each 
year, or we could not have taken the for- 
ward steps we have. 


” 

A good workman demands good tools. 
One of the most convenient and useful ap- 
pliances of the teachers’ profession or of 
any calling requiring clerical work is Sar- 
gent’s Rotary Book-case. It is a satisfac- 
tory rotary book-case suitable to the 
demands of home, library, school-room or 
office. The new patent Ball Bearing turn- 
table principle overcomes all objections. 
No sticking; no squeaking; no leaning. 
Illustrated catalogues free. Address the 
Sargent Manufacturing Co., 814 Broadway, 
New York, or Muskegon, Mich. 

s 

Of course you know what Bovinine is. But 
are you aware of its universal efficacy? In 
all conditions of weakness, in acute or 
chronic dyspepsia, in typhoid fever, diphth- 
eria and scarlet fever, the use of Bovinine 
increases the chances of recovery by the 
perfect nutrition it affords. The adminis- 
tration of Bovinine shortens convalescence 
and causes a rapid gain in flesh, strength 
and color. Bovinine has been used for 
twelve years by physicians with ever-in- 
creasing satisfaction an d confidence. 

‘ e 

The way to a man’s heart is through his 
stomach. This is true of nearly everybody, 
which is one reason why a sensible young 
woman always learns to cook, whatever 
may be her circumstances. Select cooking 
classes are just being formed by a licensed 
and accomplished teacher. A meal is 
taught in each lesson, and there are Satur- 
day morning classes for teachers. For full 
particulars address 44 East 74th St. 

s 


A teacher writes :—“ I am perfectly de- 
lighted with Packer’s Tar Soap. I have 
used less than two cakes and my skin has 
become so soft and fine already that I can 
well hope for a complete restoration of the 
fine complexion I thought lost. 1 find the 
— most refreshing and delicious for the 
bath. It gives one such asense of exquisite 
cleanliness after its use.” If you desire a 
sample one-half cake mention THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL and send toc, in stamps to the 
Packer M’f'g. Co., 100 Fulton street, N. Y. 


a ate py school officers and teachers | , 


have found a revolution and a revelation in 
the self-folding school seat, known as the 
“ Perfect Automatic ” manufactured by the 
Grand Rapids School Furniture Co., 24 
East 14th street, New York. Over 90,000 
have been sold and shipped in 1890. It 
has been adopted by the oe S. government. 





ee 


Sick Headache 


Is so readily cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla that it 
eems almost foolish in any one to allow the 
rouble to continue. By its toning and invigora 

ting effect upon the digestive organs, Hood's Sar. 

saparilla readily gives relief when headache 
arises from indigestion; and in neuralgic condi. 
tions, by building up the debilitated system, 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla removes the cause and hencs 

overcomes the difficulty. 

“ My wife suffered from sick headache and neu. 
ralgia. After taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla she was 
much relieved.” W.R. Bass, Wilmington, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold byall druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass 


100 Doses One Dollar 


“ All she lacks ot beauty 
is a little plumpness.” 

This is a frequent thought, 
and a wholesome one, 

All of a baby’s beauty is 
due to fat, and nearly all of a 
woman’s—we know it as 
curves and dimples. 

What plumpness has to do 
with health is told in a little 
book on CAREFUL LIVING; sent 
free. 

Would you rather be 
healthy or beautiful? “Both” 
is the proper answer. 
yScezT & Bown, Chemists, x32 South sth Avenue, 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-li 
oll—all druggists everywhere do. G2. 








CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
TEETH WITHOUT PLATES. 


The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, uires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Ha every facility for this class of work, | can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first- 
class workmanship. EST. ED 1868, 


Dr W. J. STEWART 362 W. 28 St., N.Y. 


Pears’ Soa 


(Soented and Unsoented) 
SECURES A 


COMPLEXION. 


OF ALL DRUGGISTS. 












GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of d jon and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavo' beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctofS’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
— to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are ing around us to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’— 
“ Civil Service Gazette.” 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 


in ot tins, b labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS aco. Ho athic Chemists, 
Lenten, England. 





Subscribers to this paper who are decsir- 
ous to increase its c tion, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 





copies to be sent. A postal card will do. 
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VERY SKIN a SCALP _ DISEASE, 

E whether tort ng. Satoe ne enutine. 
ng, scaly, c 

mith i loss of hair ‘thoes pr cupies te totes 

piood. .- r simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, 

is speedily, permanent. and comnseionny cured 


tching, burni 
= peg m She 


he CUTICURA REMEDIES, consisting of Cut1- 
Oy aa the rit Skin Cure, CuTICURA SOAP, an 
exquisite 8 fier and Beautifier, and Curtt- 


CURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood and Skin Puri- 
fier and greatest of Humor Remedies, Se the 
best physicans and + other remedies f: This 


is strong but true. t of 
teful testim from infancy to age attest 
eir sept oe Frome and ™, 
efficac; 
Sold Yverywhere, goa. 


25c.; RESOLVENT, $1. es by Vos Potter D 





and Chemical . Boston, Mass. 

Send for “* How to Cure Skin and 1 Blood Diseases.’ 

= Pim bluckheads, chapped and oily 
prevented by CUTICURA foun 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muscu- 
jar Weakness relieved in one minute by 
the CuTIcUA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER. 25c. 


a 


DEAFNESS. &.HEA0. NOISES CuRED 


ben all remedies fail. So! 
gaily by F. Hmcon, 858 Dreay, 2. x. W rite for book of SOME REE | ° 








THE KINDERGARTEN MAGAZINE 


“ TYPICAL 


helps : 
rf ” Sarah ae eee hn ay Cook Co. Nor- 
hine C. Locke; “Sci 
5 and “other 3-4 
> best writers, adaptin ergarten methods 
Erba work. 1 year, i 3 months’ trial, 30 cents. 


Kindergarten Pub. Co., 277 Madison st., Chicago, 








COMPOUND INTEREST g*tstisic 
wauet in seven years. 7 be eb) 
form of in- 


nd every humorof the | CESS. 





To make school and home attractive, one 
of the best agents is a magic lantern with 
views. These are specially prepared for 
teachers by Mr. C. T. Milligan, 728 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, Pa. If your oil 
lamp or lime light has given trouble, send 
to him for circular. 
= 
During the Teething Period, 

W iNsLow’s SooTHIN P has been used for over 


Mrs. o SYRU 

FIFTY YEARS ils MILLIONS of MOTHERS for oe 

pat gg Be One E ee with PERFECT 8S 
CHILD, SOFT 


in 
‘or “Mrs 
d. 


VaN HOUTEN’s CocoA—The original, 
most soluble. 
@ 


“TI have been several years a reader of 
rug} your most excellent paper and am much 
pleased with the new dress and improved 
subject matter of THE SCHOOL JouR- 
- Supt. J. C. Black, of Michigan City, 


7 
IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New Fost City, save 


Express and ire, and sto 
Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central De 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at 


i 


stages, and eleva’ A , , 
can live better for less money ot the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other ftirst-ciass hotel in the City. 
Ford,Garrison & Co., Proprietors. 


Thanksgiving bells are already beginning 
to swing and to ring. If your school build- 
ing or church is not supplied, remember 
that the McShane bell foundry, Baltimore, 
Md., makes the best quality of copper and 
tin bells for churches, schools, etc., also 
chimes and peals. Price and terms free. 
Name this paper. 





BEECHAM’S PILLS are faithful friends. 






























N 
PEPSIA, in TYPHOID 
SCARLET FEVER, 


all conditions of WEAKNESS, 


in acute or chronic DYS- 


FEVER, DIPHTHERIA and 


the use of BOVININE increases the 


chances of recovery by the perfect nutrition it affords. 


The administration 


of BOVININE shortens convalescence and causes a rapid gain in 


flesh, strength and color. 


BOVININE has been used for twelve years 


by physicians with ever-increasing satisfaction and confidence. 














CET UP ORDERS 





PRESENT TO EVERY 
SUBSCRIBER. 


THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 





HOF tll 8 feos Delicious Tea send in orders. ams ven 

pe of $2 and this “ad.” Heautiful ums given 
ever ont Ee waxt thista Gave. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
2 Sigh ta “Amey. Oolone, Congou, English Breakfast 


The Cure 


A a NE a 
Scrofula was once supposed to be the 
touch of royalty. To-day, many grateful 
people know that the “sovereign remedy” is 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. This powerful altera- 
tive extirpates “the evil” by thoroughly 
eliminating all the strumous poison from the 
blood. Consumption, catarrh, and various 
other physical as well as mental maladies, 
have their origin in 


SCROFULA 


When hereditary, this disease manifests it- 
self in childhood by glandular swellings, 
running sores, swollen joints, and general 
feebleness of body. Administer Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla on appearance of the first symptoms. 

“ My little girl was troubled with a painfu’ 
scrofulous swelling under one of her arms. 
The physician being unable to effect a cure, 
I gave her one bottle of 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and the swelling disappeared.” 
—W. F. Kennedy, McFarland’s, Va. 

“IT was cured of scrofula by the use of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla.”—J. C. Berry, Deerfield, Mo. 

.“‘ I was troubled with a sore hand for over 
two years. Being assured the case was 
scrofula, I took six bottles of Ayer’s 


Sarsaparilla 


and was cured.”—H. Hinkins, Riverton, Neb. 


or 


Prepared by De. J.C. Aver & Co., Lowell, Mase, 
Bold by all Druggists. Ll'rice $1; six bottles, $5. 


Cures others, will cure you 


LADIES! 


Use Only 














BROWN’S | © vow 
wow! FRENCH ~y 


Shoes. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools Churches, &c. 
MEN ay & Established 
WEST OY. -| 1826. 

Description and prices on application 











gat BE mS FOUNDRY. 


BELLS 
Port &c. 
so Ls0 Ci He Heh PEALS. 








The finest ity of Bells for Churches, 
Cc himes. See ee rully ce 
Write for Catalogue 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT Co, Ciaciana, 0 
BO tre ease & tee 
i SEL 


ATTEND SCHOOL IN FLORIDA! 
A winter in this beautiful health and winter resort 


ST ae cost than at home. First-class Normal 
: reviews a speciali instruc’ 
de apd. — location on othe = Taha 


lars. U. J. bor bt ieee AN & CE DORA TIEUELLEN. 
Green Cove Springs, Fla. 














Subscribers are specially requested to 
write to advertisers about what is adver- 
tised and alwaysto mention THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 
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Read 


SCRIBNER’S 
University Extension Manuals. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Tilden’s Commercial Geography, 


For Schools, Academies, and Business Colleges. 








A work of this kind has long been needed for American schools. Among the ques- 
tions treated are the routes and growth of commerce; the production centres and markets 
of the world; waterways and railways; the staple articles of commerce, their value and 
importance relatively; and some idea of the magnitude of the world’s productions 





COPIES BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE $1.25. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


A European Estimate of The Prang Course in Form Study and Drawing 


Dr. Arnold Dodel of the University of Zurich in a critical surve « fo echeeive in Drawing in 
y a, 1880). schools of Europe and America, says of the Prang —(Paedajgogium, Leipzig, 


United States may congratulate themselves upon having created and put in practice in 
their schools a work of such importance. This 1s a great ical achevement. A SSeaneh of 
culture —— neglected has, at a stroke, been firmly biis! in the line of a. methodi- 
cal progress, end A sags therefore, prove one of the most — werful levers known in the ‘history of 
educational methods. If we consider the PRANG COURSE as a whole and compare it with corres- 
ponding methods provided for yw ¢ drawing in elementary schools in Europe, its great superi- 
ority cannot escape us, It is, in fact, a step in practical pedagogics surpassing anything which has 
been done in so rection in Eu urope. 
Circulars descri' textbooks and models nt pete for carrying out the work of 








PESEEd Eacetts, SOURGT 19 IG5u STURN EB BEAUESE 


will be sent on application to 
THE PRANC EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 16 Astor Place, NEW YORK. 151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


Scudder’s History of the United States. 


By Horace E. ScuppER. With Maps and Illustrations. 
leading characteristics of this beautiful work are: Well-considered and well-written Texts. 
Logicel Division into Periods: a Suggeeive Method ; the insertion of Sepuees Ans Analysis for Lents aed 
as well as a full set of Questions on ts and rye Accurate, Clear and Distinct maps; Beautiful 
Illustrations ; Superior Mechanical Execution ; iw Price. A prominent teacher says. “It is 
the best-equip school- book ever issued in the ’ Waited States.” 


PRICE, $1.00. BY MAIL, $1.15. Send for circular. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 & 20 Astor PLace, New York«. 364 WASHINGTON Sr. Boston. 112 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Ave., BOSTON. 


NEW BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND HOME: 











Outlines for the Study of Art. JOSEPHINE ; Cecilian Series of Study and Song.—Boox IV. 
L. AsBort, Providence, R.I. $1 For mixed voices. By JonN W. Turts. S8éc. 
Our American Neighbors: A hical | Handbook of Sloyd. A book on Educational 

Reader, edited by Larkin Dunton, LL.D. 60c.| Carpentry for Grammar Schools. $1.50. 





SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, suieineaie ov 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to md seven or eight years merely scraping ng together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherwise “3 and de tfully in one year. ae TOR. @e — - 
Xx. } 2 ’ ’ . ‘8 

rest, ee HS vy. lome: Iliad, spel of ohn, ai 
Clark’s a os. —— Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
a rd Speakers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 


tortes, Maneaca's French French Series, 
of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





STORIES IN SONG 


By Elizabeth U. Emerson and Kate L. Brown, 


For KINDERGARTENS |! 
For PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 
For THE NURSERY! 


Bright, cheery, original, and full of beautiful mel. 
ody. This is the best possible collection of songs for 
little children, 


IT CONTAINS 


DESCRIPTIVE SONGS. 

MOTION SONGS. 

INSTRUCTION SONGS. 
SONG» OF ANIMALS. 
SONGS OF FLOWERS. 
SONGS OF BIRDS. 

SONGS OF HOME. 

SONGS OF THE FARM. 

SONGS OF THE SEASONS. 


95 Large Pages. Strong'y Bourd. 
Sent postpaid. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
453-463 Washington &t., BOSTON. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co, PHILADELPHIA, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Matnematical Course, 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 


2. Union Arith. Course, in zwe Books, com- 
bining Mental and Writte: 


Brooks’s Higher aa, 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry, 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
Gentes *s Nor. Union System of Indust. 








Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Planks. 
Bought and sold 


SCHOOL BOOKS “rere 


hand—AlIl kinds—Largest stock. Schools, 

dealers, and teachers supplied. Write us. 
c. M. BARNES, 

75 and 77 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





New York Crry, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY. 


University of the City of New York. 
Hewry M. MacCrackey, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor. 


Instruction in all departments of higher ped- 
agogy. Excellent facilities for the study of meth- 
and quite. Students can help themselves 
daily at Ly M. and Satur- 
. Scholarships. 


(Pd.D. 
rculars nS information sent on TG lication. 
JEROME ALLEN, Pu 
The Proteesor of eee S _ instruct a oll 
ted number by correspondence. 





AN INVALUABLE AELP FOR STUDENTS OF FRENCH. 


“EDITION BERLITZ,” 

A collection of the most in modern French 
Novels, ae, which have carefully se- 
lected a expurgated for the use of Schools and for 

easily be played 
by amateurs. Some arran for young 
ladies’ schools. Series of 12 Nos., $2.00; per No. 2 Cts 
ay Reem eyo a with privilege of return- 
P, also anal copy 
Seneien 2 & co., Pubs., Madison Sq. «» N.Y. 





NATIONAL A DUSTLESS CRAYON 
DUSTLESS 
CRAYON. 








WITHOUT GREASE. 


ALWAYS CIVES SATISFACTION. TRY IT. WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
Sole Agents: BR. H. VOGDES & CO., 8. W. cor. 12th & Chestnut Sts., 


NATIONAL CRAYON CO., Philadelphia, 


Factory: West Chester, Pa. 





